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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MATTERS AT THE CHASE. 


N O great measure of persuasion was needed on the part of Sir 
i Gilbert Clare in order to induce Lady Pell to extend the term 
of her visit at Withington Chase. 

Sooth to say, age was beginning to tell somewhat upon her ladyship. 
With advancing years her craving to be continually on the move from 
place to place began to work less powerfully within her. There were 
even times when a growing sense of loneliness made itself sadly felt, 
and when the knowledge that she was both childless and homeless 
would unseal in her heart a fountain of poignant regrets which would 
well to her eyes in tears, all the more salt, it may be, in that they 
were, as a rule, so sternly repressed. 

Somehow the Chase seemed more of a home to her than any place 
she had visited for years. There was a sweet nameless charm about 
the old mansion which affected her—she could hardly have told how. 
Even when she had been a month there she felt no desire to pack up 
her trunks and betake herself elsewhere. ‘This, for her, was an 
altogether novel experience. 

It may be that Lady Pell’s liking for the Chase was due in part, if 
not wholly, to her recollection of a certain happy season she had spent 
there when in her teens. It had been the scene of the first and, 
possibly, the only romance her life had known—a poor little futile 
romance, as events had proved—but perhaps none the less cherished 
on that account ; and it was still the home of the man who had been 
the ideal of her girlish dreams, 
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Sir Gilbert, for his part, was well satisfied that his cousin should 
make the Chase her home for as long as it might suit her convenience 
to do so. ‘That he would feel her departure as a loss whenever it 
should take place, he began to realise more clearly the longer she 
stayed. She was capital company; never otherwise than lively and 
in good spirits, not a bit in awe of him, and imbued with a sufficiency 
of the combative element to make her always ready to administer that 
pinch of contradiction which men like the Baronet need to put them 
on their mettle. 

Without any design or set intention on her part, Ethel had become 
a great favourite with the old man. As we know, the Baronet had had 
several sons, but no daughter, and all unwittingly Ethel had slipped 
into a vacant niche in his heart, of the existence of which he had 
heretofore been only dimly aware. In Ethel’s singing and playing he 
found something that pleased him exceedingly. And when in some 
neglected corner she found a heap of old music which had belonged 
to, and bore the signature of, the first Lady Clare ; and when, one 
evening, without saying anything to him, she ventured to play some 
of them ; and, when he recognised them—voices from the tomb, as 
it were, silent for thirty long years—his delight was touching to 
behold. After that Ethel played and sang to him every evening, 
when he would sit with closed eyes, an elbow resting on either arm 
of his big easy-chair, and the finger-tips of one hand pressed against 
those of the other, while an expression of great peace and contentment 
would gradually steal over his grand old features. 

“T can’t tell what it is, Louisa, that draws me so to that girl,” he 
remarked one day to Lady Pell. ‘It’s not her good looks, though 
they are undeniable ; and it’s not her musical abilities, admirable as 
they are ; it’s a charm, a something altogether indefinable and elusive, 
to which, if I were to try for an hour, I don’t think I could give its 
proper name. Both her eyes and her voice seem to haunt me; it 
is as if I had seen the one and heard the other in some prior state 
of existence. At times they affect me in the strangest possible way.” 

“I don’t wonder at your being taken by Ethel Thursby,” returned 
Lady Pell. “She is a dear girl, and I should like to have kept her 
with me always ; but her aunts would only lend her to me for a 
time. In one sense I shall be quite sorry when Beilby, my ordinary 
companion, is well enough to resume her duties.” 

“You must not let her go yet awhile, Louisa. And yet, the longer 
she stays, the harder it will seem to part from her when the time 
comes.” 

“ There is some one besides you and me, unless I am very much 
mistaken, who will find it harder still to part from her when the time 
comes.” 

“And who may that be, pray?” 

“That very nice secretary of yours, Mr. Everard Lisle.” 

“Lisle! You don’t mean to say # 
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“‘T mean to say that he’s over head and ears in love with Ethel 
Thursby.” 

“You astonish me. I have remarked nothing.” 

“Of course not. It was not to be expected. You are only a poor 
purblind man. Now, J have been sure of it for some time ; indeed, 
I began to have my suspicions almost from the first time they met. 
I confess that I watch the progress of the little comedy, out of a 
corner of my eye, with a good deal of interest. I like to see a man 
in earnest, and that’s what young Lisle evidently is.” 

-i“He’sa fine fellow, and I wish—it seems a hard thing to say— 
that my grandson were more like him.” 

“ Well, well, Gilbert, you must just accept Lewis as he is, and make 
the best of him. I am afraid it would not be well for us if we could 
have people manufactured to our own liking. But, when all is said, I 
am not without hope that your grandson will ultimately prove to be 
everything that you could desire.” 

They were still talking when a black-bordered letter, which had 
just arrived, was brought to Sir Gilbert. 

“It is from my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Clare,” he said as he 
examined the post-marks before opening it. ‘From the mourning 
envelope, I judge that her venerable relative is dead.” 

And such, indeed, proved to be the case. Giovanna wrote to say 
that her grandmother was no more, and that in the course of a few 
days she hoped to be on her way back to England. She had written 
twice to Sir Gilbert previously, just a few formal lines couched in 
studiously respectful terms, her first note containing the announcement 
of her arrival at Catanzaro, and her second conveying the news that 
her grandmother still lingered, but that all hope of her recovery had 
been given up. Brief and simple though the notes were, the 
composition of them had been anything but a labour of love to 
Giovanna. She had expended both time and pains over them, and, 
after all, had been far from satisfied with the result. 

Sir Gilbert, however, had Giovanna but known it, was quite 
satisfied. ‘To him his daughter-in-law’s brief formal communications 
seemed everything that the occasion demanded. He often thought 
about her, but never unkindly, and he looked forward to her 
proximate return with a certain amount of pleasure. He had begun 
to regard her as an agreeable element in the subdued tenour of 
his existence ; and although Lady Pell far more than compensated for 
her absence, his cousin would not stay at the Chase for ever, indeed, 
she might take it into her head to start off at any moment, and when 
her ladyship should be gone Giovanna would step back into the place 
which for a little while she had unavoidably vacated. 

He now gave Mrs. Clare’s note to Lady Pell to read. 

“I suppose we may expect her back in about a week or ten days,” 
he presently remarked. “It will gratify me to introduce her to you. 
I think you will be pleased with her.” 
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Lady Pell’s sole reply was a little dubious cough. Liberal-minded 
though she was in many ways—indeed, she prided herself on being 
so—she was not, as a rule, prepossessed by foreigners. It was an 
insular prejudice, but one, unfortunately, which she shared in common 
with numbers of worthy people, who take credit to themselves for 
their narrow-mindedness, and are proud of boasting that they are 
“ English to the backbone.” 

“ Her mother was an Englishwoman, as I think I have mentioned 
to you before to-day,” remarked Sir Gilbert with a little flash of the 
eye. ‘‘Consequently——” 

“Mrs, Clare is only half a foreigner. It is a fact I had forgotten. 
Yes, that certainly makes a difference, and I at once admit that I am 
a little curious to meet her. Being the sort of woman you have 
described to me—still, for all her forty years, or whatever their 
number may be, so splendidly handsome—you have not, I presume, 
overlooked the possibility of her one day marrying again.” 

The Baronet threw a startled glance at his cousin. ‘ No,” he 
exclaimed, “such an idea never entered my mind.” 

“ T can well believe it,” rejoined Lady Pell with a little pitying smile. 
“You men!—you men! But nowthat I have made you a present of 
the idea, you cannot fail to perceive the extreme feasibility of it.” 

“Um-um. But if Mrs. Clare had any thought or intention of 
marrying again, why need she have waited all these years? Like the 
rest of us, Louisa, she is not growing younger.” 

“Possibly she has met no one whom she cared to marry. But, be 
that as it may, it must at once strike you that the Mrs, Clare of to-day 
—the daughter-in-law of Sir Gilbert Clare and the mother of the pros- 
pective heir of Withington Chase—is a very different personage in the 
matrimonial market from the Mrs. Clare of six months ago. If she 
prove anything like the kind of woman I take her to be, you may rely 
upon it that she will not long be content to remain buried in a little 
poky neighbourhood such as this. She will want—and very natu- 
rally—to see something of the world, and to assume that position in 
society to which by your own act she has become entitled.” Then, 
perceiving that her words had had more effect than she had intended, 
she hastened to add: “ But these are merely some of my views, and 
must not be taken for more than they are worth. It may be that I 
shall find Mrs. Clare a very different kind of person from anything I 
have imagined her to be.” 

Sir Gilbert rose stiffly from his chair. 

“What you have just told me, Louisa, has put me about a little, 
and I have no wish to deny it. There is reason in what you say— 
much reason. For, when all is said, why should not Alec’s widow 
marry again if her inclination tends that way? Only, I hadn’t thought 
of it—that’s where it is—I hadn’t thought of it.” 


A happy accident—if that may be termed an accident which was 
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the result of the working out of a series of events altogether outside 
their own control—had brought Lisle and Ethel together again, but 
neither of them felt inclined to cavil at having been thus unceremo- 
niously treated. Neither did they evince any disposition to grumble 
when they found that a day seldom passed without bringing them for 
a longer or shorter time into the society of each other. Everard was 
at the Chase nearly every forenoon, and frequently stayed for luncheon, 
while his invitations to dinner were even more frequent since Lady 
Pell’s arrival than they had been before. The latter fact he owed to 
his ability as a whist-player, for Sir Gilbert, to his great satisfaction, 
now found that, with Mrs. Tew to make a fourth, he could count 
upon a rubber as often as he chose to bring the little party together, 
which, on an average, was three or four evenings a week. It was a 
pleasure from which circumstances had long debarred him. 

Everard’s love for Ethel, which her refusal of him had compelled 
him to crush down with all the force of his will, but which nothing 
had availed to kill, under the daily sunshine of her presence sprang 
up into fresh and vigorous life. To all outward seeming, as he 
flattered himself, his treatment of her in no wise differed from that 
which he would have accorded to any other young woman with whom 
circumstances might have brought him into daily contact ; but on 
that point, as we have seen, he was mistaken, Lady Pell having pene- 
trated his secret almost from the first. He strove to so train both 
his voice and his eyes that neither of them should betray him, and 
believed—foolish fellow !—that he had succeeded in the attempt. 
He had no present intention of risking his fate a second time. Just 
now it was happiness enough to be enabled to see Ethel and to talk 
with her day after day, to sit by her at table, to hover round her at 
the piano, and to be permitted to hold her fingers for a moment 
within his when the time came for bidding her good-night. Once 
again his tongue should bear witness for him—and he would stand or 
fall by the result : but not yet. 

And Ethel—what of her ? 

She would not have been a woman had she not known that Lisle 
loved her. If Lady Pell could penetrate his secret, it was scarcely to 
be expected that she who was alone concerned should be less clear- 
sighted, lacking though she was both in years and experience. 

With Ethel, although she did not know it, it was love that 
whispered love’s secret to her heart. She heard the whisper but 
failed to recognise the voice. Only a little while before she had 
been sorely smitten, and not yet had she quite recovered from the 
blow ; although every day that took her farther away from it helped 
almost imperceptibly to blunt the sharp edge of pain. A conscious- 
ness had begun to dawn on her that within her heart, dormant as 
yet, or only just beginning timidly to unfold, lay the potentialities of 
a love very different from that which her ignorance had been beguiled 
into accepting as the “perfect flower of life.” Already for her the 
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morn of a newand more beautiful love was beginning to break, before 
the sweetness and light of which all that was left in her memory of 
the deposed image of Launce Keymer would fade and crumble into 
nothingness, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A DEED OF DARKNESS, 


Ir was late in the afternoon when Captain Verinder and his nephew 
arrived at Withington Chase. Under the circumstances, Sir Gilbert 
could not well do otherwise than invite the Captain to dine and sleep 
there, and when Verinder, although secretly overjoyed, pleaded that 
his dress clothes were in his portmanteau at the cloak-room of the 
London terminus, his excuse was at once overruled. ‘If that is 
your only objection, sir, you shall be kept in countenance by my grana- 
son and myself. For once in a way we will all wear tweeds at dinner.” 

Retaining Luigi’s hand in his for a few seconds, Sir Gilbert gazed 
somewhat wistfully into the young man’s face. ‘You have not 
brought back much of the tan of travel on your cheeks,” he said. 
“How is that, I wonder? Not for years have we had so hot an 
autumn as the one now drawing to a close.” 

“My face never either tans or freckles, sir, however hot the 
weather may be,” explained Luigi with a touch of heightened colour. 
“Tt is a fact for which I am unable to account.” 

“Humph! At all events I’m glad to see that your cheeks can take 
a blush. I am glad, too, judging from your letters, that you seem to 
have enjoyed yourself while away, although that was by no means the 
object I had in view in sending you abroad. I trust that your 
experiences during the last month will not be thrown away upon you, 
but that they will be productive of benefit to you in more ways than 
one.” With that he turned away, murmuring to himself: ‘“ What 
can be the reason why he never looks me straight in the face? Why 
do his eyes always flicker and drop when I try to fix them with my 
own? It is a bad trait, a very bad trait, and it fills me with a vague 
sense of mistrust. If he would but confront me with Lisle’s open 
unflinching look! That young fellow’s eyes are as clear and honest 
as the day.” 

It was an immense relief to Luigi to find that his grandfather made 
no mention of Miss Jennings. His fear had been lest, during his 
absence, that young person might have sought out Sir Gilbert and 
have enlightened him as to the absurd offer which he, Luigi, had 
made her on her birthday night when under the insidious influence 
of Veuve Clicquot. When, therefore, his ‘grandfather turned away 
without mentioning “ Miss J.’s” name he felt that a great danger had 
passed him by. 

But while one weight had been lifted off his mind, another crushed 
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him down with a force from which he found it impossible to free 
himself. Ever before him loomed the black shadow of the deed to 
which he had become engaged. Sleeping or waking, it held him with 
a nightmare grip. He ate his dinner not because he wanted or cared 
for it, but because not to have done so would have laid him open to 
question and remark. After dinner came whist, Captain Verinder 
making up the quartette, vce Everard Lisle. Ethel and Luigi, being 
free to follow their own devices, engaged in a desultory conversation, 
chiefly anent the latter’s recent travel experiences, which before long 
began to languish and presently died out. Then, with a muttered 
excuse that he was altogether behindhand with English news, Luigi 
seized on a batch of illustrated papers and buried himself among 
them, while Ethel’s face brightened perceptibly. She saw before her 
not merely the prospect of a cosy hour with a favourite author, but 
an escape from a ¢é¢e-d-¢éfe with Mr. Lewis Clare. 

Next morning the Captain routed Luigi out of bed at an untimely 
hour. “I want you to show me Sir Gilbert’s study,” he said, “and 
the desk in which he keeps the key of the strong room.” 

There was no difficulty about doing that, because the study door 
was never locked overnight, in order that the servants might have 
access to it betimes, their orders being to have it in readiness for Sir 
Gilbert by ten o’clock to the minute. 

The room was empty when Luigi opened the door and went in, 
followed by his uncle. ‘ That is the door of the strong room—iron, 
as you see—and this is the drawer in which the key of it is always 
kept,” said the former. 

“ And where is the key of the drawer kept ?” queried the Captain. 

“It is one of a bunch grandfather carries about with him and rarely 
lets out of his own keeping.” 

Verinder glanced at the door, then he tried the drawer, which, as 
a matter of course, was locked, and then he stooped and examined the 
keyhole. 

“As far as I can judge,” he said, “ the lock is of quite an ordinary 
kind, and you ought not to experience much difficulty in picking it.” 

“But what will grandfather think when he finds the drawer un- 
locked?” questioned Luigi. 

“Why, merely that he must have omitted to lock it overnight. Of 
course the key of the strong room will be there just as he left it, and 
there will be nothing to arouse his suspicions that it has even been 
touched. He will simply tell himself that he must be more careful in 
future, and there will be an end of the matter.” 

It was too early for breakfast, so they left the house and went for a 
stroll in the grounds. 

“TI wish, Lewis, my boy,” remarked the Captain cheerfully, “ you 
would try not to look quite so glum and down in the mouth. If you 
had a murder on your mind you could hardly look more wretched 
than you do. Do, for goodness sake, assume a cheerfulness ; even if 
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you can’t feel it—though what cause you have for being anything else 
than cheerful, I cannot for the life of me imagine.” 

“Oh, I’m not like you; I haven’t nerves of cast iron; I wish 
I had,” retorted Luigi. ‘Be cheerful, indeed! It’s all very fine, 
but how is it possible for me to look other than down in the mouth 
when I remember the desperate business I’m booked to go through 
with three nights hence?” 

“Desperate business, indeed! What nonsense is this? ‘There’s 
nothing desperate about it, nothing whatever. Here’s the affair in 
a nutshell: you wait in your room till the clock strikes midnight ; 
then you kick off your shoes, steal downstairs in the dark, and 
make your way to the study. Then you open the slide of your dark 
lantern and proceed to manipulate your picklocks. After a minute 
or two the lock yields to your coaxing ; you open the drawer and 
there lies the key you want, ready to your hand. Five minutes later 
the bonds are yours. By half-past twelve you are not merely back 
in your own room, but in bed and asleep. Vot/a tout / Desperate 
business, quotha !” 

For sole reply Luigi shrugged his shoulders and spread out the 
palms of his hands with one of those indescribable gestures which 
'n Englishman may perhaps caricature, but cannot even passably 
imitate. 

Although Captain Verinder had had no intimation to that effect, 
he was quite aware that his visit was expected to come to an end 
some time between breakfast and luncheon. Accordingly, as soon as 
the former meal was over, he proceeded to make hisadieux. Having 
said good-bye to Lady Pell and Miss Thursby, he turned to Sir 
Gilbert, who had already rung the bell and ordered the dogcart 
to be brought round, and who now accompanied him as far as the 
entrance hall, with Luigi bringing up the rear. While waiting they 
chatted about the weather and other indifferent topics. Presently the 
dogcart drove up and Luigi flung wide the door. ‘Then Sir Gilbert, 
drawing himself up and putting on his most grandiose manner, said, 
“We shall look to see you again at Withington Chase before very 
long, Captain Verinder.” It was vague and yet sufficiently courteous. 
Then, as the Captain bowed and murmured his thanks: “I need 
scarcely tell you how very much obliged I am to you for the care and 
attention you have lavished on my grandson during the time he has 
been under your charge, and, as a proof that such is the case, I trust 
you will do me the favour of accepting this trifling recognition at 
my hands.” 

As the Baronet turned back into the house after favouring Verinder 
with a parting wave of the hand as the latter was being driven off, he 
muttered to himself: “I can’t help it, I really can’t, but I do zof like 
that man. Of course it’s the sheerest prejudice on my part, and, 
knowing it to be such, I am all the more bound to do my best to get 
the better of it.” 
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When Captain Verinder opened the envelope which the Baronet 
had pressed into his hand at parting, he found inside it a cheque for 
thirty guineas. ‘A thousand thanks, my dear Sir Gilbert!” he 
exclaimed with a chuckle. ‘I don’t mind how often you employ me 
on the same terms. You are obliged to me for the care and attention 
I have lavished on your grandson, eh? What a pity, in one sense, it 
is that one dare not enlighten you about the little Brussels episode !” 


In accordance with the plan agreed upon between himself and his 
nephew, the Captain took the first train up to town, but only to 
return to Mapleford in the course of the forenoon of the following 
day, bringing with him a set of picklocks, a dark lantern and an old 
portmanteau. He again took up his quarters at the Crown and 
Cushion hotel, where Luigi called upon him in the course of the 
afternoon. Then was the purpose for which the portmanteau had 
been brought from London made manifest, which was to enable 
Verinder to give his nephew an object-lesson in the art of lock- 
picking, in which the latter proved himself no inapt pupil. 

The day was Saturday, and it was decided that the attempt should 
be made the following night, because it was an understood thing at 
the Chase that on Sundays the house should be shut up and every one 
retire an hour earlier than on week-day nights. Supposing that all should 
go off successfully, Luigi would conceal the stolen securities in his 
own room till the morrow, taking the first opportunity that should 
offer to make his way with them to the Crown and Cushion, where 
his uncle would relieve him of them, and at once hurry off to London, 
there to negotiate the sale of them through that “safe channel” of 
which he had previously made mention to his nephew. The Captain 
did not let Luigi go without once more impressing on him that, if he 
only carried out to the letter the instructions laid down for him and 
did not lose his nerve, he ran absolutely no risk of detection. On 
the other hand, should the scheme, through some blunder on his part, 
prove abortive, he must be prepared to accept the consequences. In 
that case, the whole discreditable transaction with Mr. Henriques, 
and what gave rise to it, would inevitably be brought to Sir Gilbert’s 
notice, with a result which it was impossible to foresee, but which, in 
any case, must prove nothing short of disastrous. 

Never before had Luigi Rispani spent so miserable a Sunday, and 
yet it came to an end all too soon for him. 

At the usual hour everybody retired; indeed, Luigi had crept 
away some time before without bidding good-night to anyone. With 
his ulster wrapped round him—for the autumn nights were chilly— 
and lighted by a solitary candle, he sat shivering and quaking in his 
bedroom, waiting for the stroke of midnight. It came, after what 
seemed an interminable time, a thin tinkle of sound from the old case- 
clock on the gallery staircase. With the last stroke he stood up, 
dropped the ulster off his shoulders, and slipped his feet out of his 
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patent shoes. Then he unlocked his portmanteau and took there- 
from the bunch of picklocks, the dark . lantern, and a travelling flask 
filled with brandy, into the cup of which he poured a liberal measure 
of the spirit and drank it off without drawing breath. Then he set 
light to the wick of the lantern, shut the slide, and put it into one of the 
pockets of his velvet lounging jacket, and the picklocks into the other. 
That done, he blew out the candle, crossed to the door, opened it 
and stood listening intently for fully a couple of minutes. Then he 
stepped out into the pitch-dark corridor and drew the door to after 
him. Traversing the corridor with noiseless footsteps, he emerged on 
the gallery which overlooked the entrance hall. Here he paused to 
listen again, but darkness and silence had the mansion to themselves. 
It was the work of a minute to cross the gallery, pass swiftly down the 
broad old stairs and so into the right-hand corridor on the ground 
floor, the second door in which was that of Sir Gilbert’s study. By 
this time Luigi’s heart was palpitating at such a rate that he was 
compelled to pause for a few moments with his fingers on the handle 
of the door till its beatings had slackened. Then he pushed open the 
door and went in. 

Again he waited, scarcely breathing, while one might have counted 
six slowly. Then, drawing forth his lantern, he pushed the slide half- 
way back and shot a gleam of light around. All the familiar features 
of the room were there just as he had seen them last. 

Thus far everything had gone so well with him and so exactly as 
his uncle had predicted it would, that he began to gather courage, 
and even caught himself smiling at his own exaggerated fears. Well, 
it was his first attempt in that particular line of business, so that every 
excuse ought to be made for him, and in all sincerity he hoped it 
would be his last. 

By this he had placed the lantern on his grandfather’s desk and had 
begun to manipulate the picklocks. As the Captain had inferred, the 
lock was only an ordinary one, and after labouring for about three 
minutes Luigi succeeded in picking it. His heart gave a great bound 
as he heard the click of the bolt. 

Two seconds later the key of the strong room was in his hand. 
Taking the lantern in his other hand, he crossed the floor, lifted the 
metal flap that covered the keyhole, inserted the key, turned it and 
pulled open the massive iron door. Drawing a deeper breath than 
common he stepped across the threshold, lifted the lantern above his 
head and stared around. 

The strong room at the Chase had at one time formed part of the 
room now used by Sir Gilbert as his study. It was his father who 
had caused the dividing wall to be built, and had turned the smaller 
chamber into a depository for family papers, leases, deeds, securities 
and what not. One side of the room was occupied by a row of 
shelves having a series of cupboards and drawers below them, while 
two large japanned boxes took up a considerable portion of the floor 
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space; but, even then, there was room enough and to spare to stow 
away all the archives of the Clare family for generations to come. 
The room was lighted by a small,.barred, oval window high up in 
the wall. 

The drawer in which Luigi had put away the American bonds, on 
the occasion when his grandfather had claimed his assistance owing 
to the temporary absence of Everard Lisle, was labelled B, and after 
his preliminary glance round, he at once made straight for it. Placing 
his lantern on the nearest shelf, he pulled open the drawer, which was 
without lock{or fastening of any kind. 

Yes, there lay the identical bundle of papers which he had placed 
there several weeks before, and which, in all probability, had never 
since been touched. The bonds, which were tied together with green 
tape, must have numbered a score at the least, but it had been de- 
cided by Verinder that it would be unadvisable to abstract more than 
four of them, so that, even should Sir Gilbert have occasion to handle 
the bundle, he would scarcely discover the loss, unless he should 
happen to count those that were left. The proceeds of the sale of 
the four bonds would not only suffice to clear off the note of hand 
held by the executors of Mr. Henriques, but would, in addition, 
provide uncle and nephew with a welcome supply of ready money. 

Luigi, with the bundle of bonds between his fingers, was stooping 
over the lantern and examining the knot in the green tape which held 
them together, when he suddenly became aware that he was no longer 
alone. He had not heard a sound, and yet, with an indescribable 
creeping of the flesh and, as it seemed, a stoppage of all the pulses of 
his being, he felt, he knew, although he could not have told through 
what channel the knowledge had been conveyed to him, that he was 
being watched by someone or something from behind. With a gasp 
that constricted his heart like a vice, he slowly turned his head, to see 
standing on the threshold, clearly outlined in the semi-darkness, and 
seeming from the depths of its cowl to be gazing fixedly at him—the 
figure of the Grey Monk ! 

A cry of terror broke from his lips, the bundle of bonds dropped 
from his nerveless fingers, his knees gave way under him, and sinking 
to the ground, he covered his face with his hands, and so shut out 
that dread appearance. An instant later he heard the heavy door 
swing sullenly to, and its bolt shoot into the socket. He was a 
prisoner in the strong room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE DEFEAT OF ROGUERY. 


In the course of the preceding month the apparition of the Grey 
Monk had been seen on three different occasions after its first 
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appearance to Bessie Ogden, each time by one or another of the 
domestics at the Chase. Bessie had been scouted and scolded both 
by Trant and Mrs. Burton, the housekeeper, till at length she was 
almost ready to believe that she must have been the victim of an 
optical delusion ; and yet, strange to say, it was to no less a person 
than Trant himself that the Grey Monk next appeared. It was late 
at night—close upon midnight, in fact—when Trant, who had been 
some time in bed, but was not yet asleep, suddenly called to mind 
that he had inadvertently left his bunch of keys downstairs in the 
servants’ hall. On no account was it advisable that he should leave 
it there till morning ; the other servants rose before he did, and there 
was no telling, with his keys at their command, in what way they 
might choose to take advantage of his oversight. It would never do 
to leave such a temptation in their way. Accordingly, he scrambled 
into a few clothes, thrust his feet into a pair of slippers, and started 
to go downstairs, 

He got as far as the gallery, and then stopped, suddenly frozen to 
the spot. There, pacing slowly to and fro by the light of a half- 
moon, which streamed in slantwise through the east window, with 
bowed head and hands clasped in front of him, was the Grey Monk ! 
Trant’s jaw fell, and his eyes seemed to start from their orbits. A 
moment or two he stared; then he turned and, without a word or a 
sound, made his way back to his room, shaking in every limb like a 
huge jelly, and in mortal dread lest a ghostly hand should clutch him 
from behind. 

Next morning he sought an opportunity of unburdening his mind 
to Sir Gilbert, only to be snapped at and told that he was an old fool 
for his pains. 

“Let me hear of your having whispered a word about this idiotic 
rubbish, either in the servants’ hall or outside the house, and it will 
be worse for you,” said the Baronet, in his most minatory tone. “I’m 
ashamed of you, Trant, at your time of life.” 

For all that, Sir Gilbert did not rest till he had told Lady Pell, who 
in return confided to him his grandson’s adventure in the spinny, as 
related to her by the latter. 

“Tt is most annoying—most disturbing and annoying,” said the 

Saronet, “and I don’t at all know what to do in the matter. Perhaps 
the best thing will be to do nothing, but to keep on ignoring the 
whole business as I have done from the first. How is it the 
apparition never troubles me? I only wish it would! It would not 
escape me, I warrant you, till I had found out something definite 
about it. Let us hope, however, that we have heard the last of it for 
a long time to come.” 

But it was a hope not destined to be fulfilled. 

In the course of the following fortnight two more appearances were 
reported to the Baronet, both coming from members of his own 
household. In these cases the figure was avouched to have been 
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encountered outside the house and in two widely separated parts of 
the grounds. 

When, on the morning to which we have now come, Mr. Lewis 
Clare failed to make his appearance at the breakfast table, Sir Gilbert, 
in something of a huff, sent a servant to his room with an ironical 
inquiry whether they might expect to see him downstairs by luncheon 
time. Presently the man came back with the news that Mr. Clare 
was not in his room and that his bed did not appear to have been 
slept in. ‘Thereupon the Baronet’s eyes met those of Lady Pell. 
“ What fresh folly has he been guilty of? What further disgrace is 
he going to bring upon himself and me?” were the questions they 
mutely asked. But to the servant he merely nodded and said, ‘‘ That 
will do.” 

A little later, when her ladyship and Miss Thursby got up from 
table, he remarked to the former, ‘I will see you in the course of the 
morning ” ; which meant, “‘ As soon as I have any news you shall be 
told it.” Then to himself he added, “I suppose I must employ 
Lisle to hunt him up again.” 

He lingered over his breakfast this morning in a way very unusual 
with him, as if hoping against hope that, from minute to minute, his 
grandson might make his appearance. 

He was leaning back in his chair, a prey to a host of bitter thoughts, 
when Trant, looking at once mysterious and important, entered the 
room, carrying in one hand a letter, and in the other a large key. 

“If you please, Sir Gilbert,” he said, in deprecatory tones, for he 
knew how ill his master brooked being disturbed when in a brown 
study, ‘this letter, addressed to you, with the key of the strong room, 
has just been found on your study table by the housemaid whose 
duty it is to dust the room. As the letter is marked ‘ Immediate,’ I 
thought that perhaps——” 

“ The key of the strong room lying on my study table, do you say ? ” 
broke in Sir Gilbert. “ How could it possibly have got there ?” 

While speaking he had taken both the key and the letter. Having 
put on his glasses he looked at the address on the letter and shook 
his head. The writing was wholly strange to him. Wondering greatly, 
he laid the key on the table in front of him and broke open the 
envelope. Trant stole out of the room on tiptoe ; he seemed to scent 
a mystery. 


*“‘ Should Sir Gilbert Clare,” began the letter, “feel anxious as to 
the whereabouts of his self-styled grandson he will find him locked up 
in the strong room, the key of which accompanies this missive. It 
will be for the young man to explain to Sir Gilbert’s satisfaction the 
nature of the business which took him there between twelve and one 
o’clock this morning. 

“Further, it may be as well to open Sir Gilbert Clare’s eyes to a 
fact in respect of which he seems to have been deliberately hood- 
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winked. Luigi Rispani is zof his grandson, but merely a nephew of 
the woman who married John Alexander Clare. The said John 
Alexander Clare had but one child—a daughter—who died when 
a few months old. In accepting Luigi Rispani as his grandson 
Sir Gilbert Clare has allowed himself to be made the victim of 
a fraud, 

“OnE Wuo Knows.” 


For full ten minutes after he had finished reading the note Sir Gilbert 
sat without moving, his eyes closed and his chin sunk on his breast. 
So old and worn and white did he look that he might have been taken 
for one already dead. Many times in his life had he drunk deep of 
the waters of bitterness, but perhaps never before had they tasted so 
utterly bitter. For the moment his soul cried out, “I can bear no 
more! Give me death—give me anything rather than this!” But 
presently the strong man within him, which was not yet wholly 
overcome, began to reassert itself, and a voice seemed to say to him, 
“If what you have just heard be the truth, then is it better that the 
truth should be known, at whatever cost to yourself and others. Any- 
thing is better than that you should remain the unwitting participant 
in a living lie.” He opened his eyes, sighed and sat up. Whata 
change had come over his life in a few short minutes ! 

Presently he touched the handbell on the table, to which Trant, 
who had been listening for it, at once responded. 

“Present my compliments to Lady Pell, and tell her that I am very 
desirous of having a word with her here, and as soon as Mr. Lisle 
arrives request him to come to me.” He felt that he must share his 
burden with someone ; it was too weighty to be borne alone. 

Lady Pell was quickly on the scene. 

“Sit down, Louisa, and oblige me by reading this, which was 
brought me a few minutes ago,” said Sir Gilbert as he handed her 
the letter. 

She took it without a word. When she had read to the end, she 
turned a scared face on her kinsman. 

“This is indeed terrible, if it be true,” she said as she gave him 
back the letter. 

“‘ Here is the key of the strong room to confirm it.” 

At this juncture Everard Lisle entered the room. At sight of 
Lady Pell he was about to retire, but Sir Gilbert motioned to him to 
come forward. “Read this, which was found on my study table 
about half-an-hour ago,” he said. 

Lisle, standing within a yard of his elbow, did as he was told. 
He, too, was utterly dumbfoundered and for a few moments knew 
not what to say. Then a thought struck him. ‘“ According to this, 
sir, Mr. Lewis is still locked up in the strong room.” 

“ Aye—like a rat in a trap,” replied the Baronet grimly. “Suppose 
we go and release him and hear what he has to say for himself. Do 
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you take the key, Lisle. Come, Louisa; I must ask you to keep us 
company. This seems to me an affair which may necessitate the 
presence of witnesses.” 

“Now, be good enough to unlock the door of the strong room,” 
he said to Lisle when they had reached the study. 

Everard did as he was told and pulled wide the heavy door. 

“ Anybody inside?” demanded Sir Gilbert sharply. He was 
standing just behind Lisle, but his eyes failed to pierce the semi- 
obscurity of the room. 

“Mr. Lewis Clare, sir,” replied Everard. 

* Ah, it zs true, then!” He drew in his breath like one suddenly 
struck in a vital part and caught at Lisle’s shoulder. A shiver passed 
over him from head to foot, but his voice was firm enough when 
next he spoke. 

“You there, come out—come out this instant,” he commanded. 

Never was there a more abject-looking being than he who re- 
sponded to the summons, with his blanched face, his dishevelled 
hair, and his fear-distended eyes. He seemed to crawl rather than 
walk into the outer room. Sir Gilbert pointed to a chair. ‘“ Seat 
yourself there,” he said. The look with which he regarded him was 
a mixture of pity, contempt and scorn. 

Then, in an aside to Lady Pell, he added: “I thank heaven that 
not a drop of my ancestors’ blood runs in this craven’s veins. But 
pray be seated. This may prove to be a lengthy business.” As he 
spoke, he drew a chair forward near his own and they both sat down. 
Then turning to Everard, he said: “ Mr. Lisle, I think I have heard 
you say that you write shorthand.” 

“Yes, Sir Gilbert.” 

“Then station yourself there opposite me. I want you to take 
notes of the questions I am about to put to this wretched young man 
and of his answers to the same.” 

There were so many questions he wanted to ask that for a few 
moments he seemed at a loss where or how to begin. Luigi, of 
course, knew nothing about the letter which had reached him so 
mysteriously with the key of the strong room, and was still unaware 
that Sir Gilbert had the slightest suspicion of the gross imposition of 
which he had been made the victim. 

For a brief space Sir Gilbert seemed lost in thought, then lifting 
his head and bending on Luigi from between his contracted lids a 
look which caused the young fellow to shrink and cower even 
more abjectly than before, he said: “ Luigi Rispani, for that is 
your name, I know you at last for the vile impostor and cheat 
that you are. Whether you are aware of it or not, let me tell 
you this: you have been guilty of that which would inevitably 
consign you to a felon’s cell should I decide to proceed to ex- 
tremities against you, and, indeed, you deserve nothing less at my 
hands. But what I may decide to do in the matter will depend in a 
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great measure upon yourself. Answer the questions I am about to 
put to you truthfully and without prevarication, and I may be induced 
to deal leniently by you. Lie to me, or strive in any way to throw 
dust in my eyes, and the moment I discover you in the attempt I 
will have you given into the custody of the police and will proceed 
against you with the utmost rigour of the law. What say you, sir? 
Are you prepared to tell me the absolute and positive truth without a 
shadow of concealment on your part, or are you not?” 

“TY wif tell you the truth, Sir Gilbert, and nothing but the truth ; 
I really will,” whined Luigi, who was seated sideways on a chair, 
huddled up and with one leg crossed under him, his back arched and 
his head sunk between his shoulders. Every minute or two he was 
seized with a spasm of nervous trembling, resulting partly from fright 
and partly from the chill due to his long imprisonment in the strong 
room, 

“So be it,” replied Sir Gilbert grimly. ‘ But bear this in mind, 
that I know more, far more than you think I do.” He paused, 
cleared his voice and then continued. ‘“ Luigi Rispani, you are xof¢ 
my grandson—that I know already. But tell me this: what relation 
are you to Captain Verinder, and also to the widow of my late son, 
John Alexander Clare?” 

“Captain Verinder is my great-uncle. Mrs. Clare is my aunt— 
my father and she were brother and sister.” 

“ How, and with whom did the fraud originate, which led to your 
imposing yourself on me as my grandson ?” 

“Tt was all my great-uncle’s doing. It was he who originated the 
scheme, and it was he who persuaded my aunt and me to join him in 
carrying it out.” 

“ After all, then, my instinct was not at fault,” murmured Sir 
Gilbert to himself. ‘It was not prejudice, but Nature’s own monition 
that bade me beware of Verinder.” 

“You see, Sir Gilbert, this is how it was,” went on Luigi, who now 
seemed eagerly anxious to unbosom himself. ‘When Mrs. Clare 
came to London she knew nothing about her husband having been 
your son. He died in America, and, as it would appear, without 
having told her anything about his relatives in England. It was 
Captain Verinder who ferreted out the facts of the case, and every- 
thing that followed was due to him. Mrs. Clare’s only child had died 
when it was a few months old, but he persuaded her that if she were 
to introduce herself to you, bringing a son and heir with her, she would 
have a far greater claim on your generosity, and might count upon a 
very different reception at your hands, from any that would be given 
her as the childless widow she really was. Of myself I can only say 
that I was weak enough to be overborne by my uncle’s persuasions, 
and—and that I ultimately consented to allow myself to be passed off 
as your grandson.” 

Luigi ceased, and for a little while no one spoke. Sir Gilbert, in an 
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absent way, was rubbing his eyeglasses with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and apparently turning over in his mind what had just been told him. 
Looking up at length, he said : “ You have been frank with me so far, 
or so I have reason to believe. I hope you will not be less so in 
answering my next question. Tell me, then, if you please, to what 
circumstances it was owing that I found you locked up in my strong 
room.” 

Luigi hung his head in a way he had not done before, while two 
spots of vivid red flamed out on his sallow cheeks. Then, flinging up 
his head with a sort of half-defiant air, he said: “I promised to tell 
you the truth, Sir Gilbert, and I will. Last night, after waiting till 
the clock had struck twelve, I came here, picked the lock of your 
drawer, found the key of the strong room, opened the door and went 
inside. My intention was to abstract certain American bonds which 
I knew were there, and pass them over to my uncle for him to 
dispose of.” 

“This latter transaction, then, was one in which your uncle was 
also mixed up ?” 

“It was his notion entirely, that I should get possession of the 
bonds. We were both cornered. Nearly all the money you gave us 
for travelling purposes, had been lost at a Brussels gaming-table. 
We succeeded in borrowing a hundred pounds on our joint note of 
hand, which will fall due about a week hence. In order to meet it 
and so keep the affair from coming to your ears, which it otherwise 
inevitably would do, my uncle egged me on to abstract four of the 
bonds in question, the proceeds of the sale of which would have 
extricated us from our predicament.” 

“As pretty a piece of villainy as I have heard tell of for many a 
long day!” remarked Sir Gilbert. ‘“ But you were disturbed by 
someone when in the midst of your nefarious work, otherwise I should 
not have found you this morning under lock and key.” 

Luigi nodded, and his eyes, shifting for the first time from Sir 
Gilbert’s face, turned to Lady Pell and then to Lisle, with a look 
which neither of them could fathom. 

“And who was that someone?” demanded Sir Gilbert. ‘Some 
member of my household, as a matter of course; still, I fail to under- 
stand why—eh, what is that you say? I did not catch your words.” 

The words uttered at first in little more than a whisper, were now 
spoken so that all present could hear them. 

“It was the Grey Monk who shut me up in the strong room.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS. 


Luict Rispanr’s quietly spoken words sent a simultaneous thrill 
through his three listeners. 

It may be said to have been the very last answer to his question 
which Sir Gilbert had expected to receive. Indeed, so disconcerted 
by it was he, that for a few moments he sat like a man mentally 
bewildered, who has been asked to accept a statement which his 
reason refuses to credit, but which he is utterly without the means of 
refuting. It will be remembered that Lady Pell had already told him 
of Luigi’s strange experience that night in the spinny, besides which, 
there were all those other occasions of late when the apparition was 
said to have been seen by different members of the household—a 
body of testimony to which, when considered in the aggregate, he 
could no longer refuse to accord a certain amount of credence. 
There were circumstances, however, connected with this last alleged 
appearance which put it on an entirely different plane from the others, 
and which could be explained away by no theory either of optics or 
of self-created illusions with which Sir Gilbert was acquainted. 

“And do you mean deliberately to assert,” he said at length, 
addressing himself to Luigi, “ that what you have just told us with 
regard to this so-called Grey Monk is the positive truth, and not an 
audacious attempt on your part to smother up the real facts of the 
case P?” 

“Tt is the absolute truth, Sir Gilbert, incredible though it may 
seem. I had heard no sound, but all at once some instinct told me 
that I was no longer alone. I turned, and by the light of my lantern 
saw the figure standing in the shadow a little way back in the other 
room. Its face was towards me, but so hidden by its cowl, that 
hardly anything could be seen of it except its long grizzled beard. 
What followed, I hardly know, only that I heard the door shut and 
the key turned, and realised that I was a prisoner.” 

“‘T presume that neither of you spoke to the other ?” 

“* Not a word passed between us.” 

For a little while Sir Gilbert remained buried in thought. Then 
he said: ‘‘You may go for the present and remain in your own 
room till I send for you. In what way I may ultimately determine 
to deal with you I have not yet made up my mind.” 

When Luigi—glad enough, one may be sure, to get away—had 
crept out of the room with the air of a whipt cur, Sir Gilbert turned 
to Lisle. ‘ You must get through your work without me this morning. 
I need scarcely tell you that I am very much put about by this 
business, Preserve the notes you have taken, and when you have an 
hour to spare you may write them out for me. Perhaps I may never 
need them, but one cannot tell. Come, Louisa.” 
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They went no farther than the morning-room. Lady Pell could 
not help seeing how shaken Sir Gilbert was, and at her persuasion he 
drank a glass of sherry. 

“The shocking disclosures of this morning,” he began after a few 
minutes given to silent cogitation, “ require, as it seems to me, to be 
considered from two very opposite points of view. On the one hand, 
there is the audacious palming off upon me of a supposititious grand- 
son and all the side issues resulting therefrom—as to which I shall have 
something to say later on. On the other hand, there is this mysterious 
affair of the Grey Monk, to whose most opportune interference we 
seem to owe it that Captain Verinder’s vile scheme has suffered such 
a signal collapse. Now there cannot, I think, be the slightest doubt 
that, let the origin of the previous appearances have been what it may, 
there was nothing in the least degree supernatural about last night’s 
manifestation. ‘That it was a being of flesh and blood as much as 
you or I, to my mind admits of no question.” 

“ There I agree with you, Gilbert,” remarked Lady Pell. ‘It was 
no ghost that locked up Luigi Rispani in the strong room.” 

* And it was no ghostly hand that wrote the letter which has served 
so completely to unseal my eyes.” 

“But who can this mysterious personage be, and where can he have 
sprung from ?” 

“And whence and from whom did he obtain the information 
embodied in his letter to me, which we now know to be absolutely 
true. Those are questions, Louisa, which there seems little present 
probability of either you or I being able to answer.” 

“ At any rate,” said Lady Pell with a shrug, “it’s far from pleasant 
to know that, after everybody is in bed, the house is perambulated by 
someone who, to answer some purpose of his own, chooses to dis- 
guise himself as the family spectre. What becomes of him in the 
daytime? Who supplies him with food? He would seem to be able 
to come and go just as he likes, because he has mostly been seen 
out of doors in one part of the grounds or another.” 

Sir Gilbert shook his head. ‘ Mysteries all; more than that we 
cannot say. But stranger than all to me is the fact that, whoever he 
may be, he should have a knowledge of certain circumstances in the 
life of my son which only someone intimately acquainted with him 
during his brief American career would be at all likely to have. But 
from beginning to end the affair is altogether beyond my com- 
prehension.” 

“The allegations conveyed in the letter affect Mrs. Clare most 
seriously.” 

“They do indeed. You have heard what Rispani said—that she 
was a consenting party to the fraud concocted by Verinder. But her 
every action from the time of her introduction to me affords incon- 
testable proof of the fact. Oh, it is vile—vile! I could not have 
believed it of her. No one could have appeared more open and 
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straightforward than she. I had grown to like her, Louisa—to like 
her very much. I shall feel the blow for many a day to come— 
no, not for many, because at the most my remaining days can be 
but few.” 

“ According to the last note you had from her, Mrs. Clare may 
be here any day.” 

“Almost at any hour, unless she should choose to break her 
journey at London instead of coming direct through to the Chase.” 

“You will see her when she arrives ?” 

“Tt will be no more than just that Ishould do so. Every opportu- 
nity shall be afforded her of refuting the charges which have been 
brought against her, but that she will succeed in doing so I greatly 
doubt.” 

Again for two or three minutes he seemed lost in thought, then he 
went on: “I cannot deny that, in a certain sense, it is an immense 
relief to me to find that Rispani is not my grandson. I have felt 
from the first, not merely that he would fail to be a credit to the 
family, but that he would be nearly sure to entail positive discredit on 
it, and that the unsullied name of the Clares would be passed on by 
him fouled and dishonoured to whomsoever might succeed him. Yes, 
I can afford to be very thankful that, being such as he is, he is proved 
to be no grandson of mine. Better, far better, that the direct line 
should die with me than that it should be continued in one so utterly 
unworthy of the traditions of his race. But with Alec’s widow it is 
different. Rispani the impostor we have done with; he will go and 
trouble us no more ; but she—she will still remain my daughter-in- 
law ; how vilely soever she may have acted, whatever she may have 
been guilty of, the tie is one which cannot be severed.” 

“With regard to Rispani and that unscrupulous uncle of his, I 
suppose it is not your intention to take proceedings against them ?” 

“Tt would only be treating them after their deserts were I to do 
so. But the affair will be productive of talk and scandal enough 
without that.” 

At this juncture there came a tap at the door which was followed 
by the entrance of Everard Lisle. 

“Mr. Luigi Rispani has just left the house, sir,” he said. “I 
thought it right that you should be told as soon as possible. This 
note, which he sent me by one of the servants, explains his reason for 
the step.” 

Sir Gilbert took the note, and having adjusted his glasses, he read 
aloud as follows : 


“Dear Liste.—After what has come to light this morning I find 
I have not enough courage left to face Sir Gilbert a second time ; 
consequently think it best to take my departure and so save all 
further bother. 
“As I don’t suppose anybody will think it worth while to confiscate 
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my few traps, will you be good enough at your convenience to have 
them forwarded by rail to the address given below. 

“With reference to what passed this morning, it seems to me that 
my wisest plan is to say nothing. Qui s'excuse s’accuse, they say, but, 
in my case, it would be hopeless to attempt the first, and I have surely 
done enough of the latter to satisfy anybody. At any rate, ‘ them’s 
my sentiments.’ 

“Yours truly 
“LL, BP 


“ What shocking flippancy in one so young!” said Lady Pell. 

* Let him go; it is perhaps as well,” remarked the Baronet as he 
gave the note back to Lisle. ‘His doing so solves what otherwise 
might have proved a difficulty to me. I think we have already got 
from him all the information needful for our purpose, but should we 
require him at any future time, his note will furnish us with a clue to 
his whereabouts.” 


Luigi had stolen out of the house almost like a thief in the night— 
never to cross its threshold again. So many things had happened 
and in so short a time, and there was mixed up in them such an 
element of the inexplicable, that he seemed to have lost control of his 
thoughts, which kept veering about from one point to another unable 
to fix themselves on anything for more than a few seconds at a time, 
and tormenting him now with one question and now with another, to 
which no answer was forthcoming. Who, or what was the Grey 
Monk? Were it merely a figment of the brain, an illusion of the 
senses, would it have had the power, not to speak of the will, to shut 
the door of the strong room upon him and turn the key? And yet to 
regard it as a being of flesh and blood was to confront himself with one 
enigma after another and all equally insoluble. Then again, through 
what channel had Sir Gilbert made the fatal discovery that he, Luigi 
Rispani, was not his grandson? Evidently no suspicion of the truth 
had been in his mind only a few hours before. At dinner on Sunday 
Sir Gilbert had questioned him about his Continental trip, and had 
seemed satisfied with his answers. The bubble had burst between 
ten o’clock on Sunday night and half past ten on Monday morning. 
Whose was the hand that had wrought the mischief ? 

It was with a sad heart and reluctant feet that Luigi took his way 
towards the hotel at Mapleford where his uncle was awaiting him. The 
Captain had scarcely expected him quite so soon, deeming it likely 
that he would not see his way to leave the Chase till after luncheon. 
The door of the sitting-room was open and he heard his nephew 
asking for him below. “Is it success, or failure?” he asked 
himself, not without a certain tingling at the nerves, while Luigi 
was coming upstairs. One glance at the latter’s face was enough 
as he halted on the threshold and met his uncle’s gaze. Failure 
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complete and unmistakable was written on every line of it. The 
Captain drew a long breath and set his teeth hard for a moment 
or two. “So,” he said with a sort of venomous bitterness as 
Luigi advanced, “ you have come to tell me that you have made a 
mess of the affair! It is just what I have dreaded all along. I was 
a fool to let you undertake the job. I ought to have carried it through 
myself.” 

“J wish with all my heart that you had. What I have come to tell 
you is that the game’s up!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Verinder, his lips fading to a 
blue-white. 

“Just what I say. We're ruined—there’s no other word for it. 
Everything is known to Sir Gilbert.” 

“ Everything is a big word.” 

** Not bigger than the occasion warrants. But perhaps you would 
like to hear how it has all come about.” 

“T should indeed. But before you begin pour yourself out a thim- 
bleful of that brandy on the sideboard. You look as if the blood in 
your veins had turned to water.” 

“Small wonder if it has, as you will say yourself by the time I have 
told you all.” 

We need not follow Luigi in his narrative, nor record his uncle’s 
comments thereon. There were several points about it which puzzled 
the Captain, even as they had puzzled his nephew, and for which he 
could find no adequate explanation. But that in no wise affected the 
one overwhelming fact, that his edifice of fraud, notwithstanding all 
the pains he had been at in the building of it, had crumbled to pieces, 
struck down by some unseen hand, and he was far from certain yet 
that it might not involve him personally in the catastrophe. 

For the first and all-important question which he asked himself 
was, as to the steps Sir Gilbert Clare might decide upon taking now 
that the nefarious plot of which he had been made the victim was laid 
bare from beginning to end. Would he, while the first flame of his 
resentment still burned fiercely, cause a warrant to be issued for the 
arrest of one Augustus Verinder? It was a possibility which might 
well cause even a man who prided himself on his nerve to shake in 
his shoes, and if the Captain did not exactly do that, he was certainly 
rendered excessively uncomfortable thereby. His somewhat cynical 
philosophy notwithstanding, the prospect of two or three years’ in- 
carceration in a gaol, with all its concomitant pains and penalties, 
was no more alluring to him than it is to the majority of people. 

But presently a thought came to him from which he did not fail to 
d rive a certain measure of comfort. It would be next to impossible 
for Sir Gilbert to institute proceedings against him without including 
his daughter-in-law in the indictment as an accomplice, and one 
almost equally guilty with himself. Now it seemed to him that the 
Baronet would think twice before taking so extreme a step, seeing 
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that whatever Giovanna might have been guilty of nothing could alter 
the fact that she was a member of the Clare family; and that Sir 
Gilbert would deliberately drag one of his own name through the mire 
of a prosecution for fraud, seemed, considering the kind of man he 
was, to be scarcely conceivable. 

The Captain had just arrived at this comfortable conclusion when 
the current of his thoughts was broken by an exclamation from Luigi, 
who, with his hands deep in his pockets, had been staring discon- 
solately out of the window for some minutes past. 

“Tf that’s not Aunt Giovanna’s trunk on the top of a fly which is 
crawling down the street, I’ll eat my hat! Of course it’s hers! I 
can make out her initials on it.” 

“Then run downstairs; stop the cab and bring your aunt up 
here,” cried the Captain as he started to his feet. 

It was indeed Giovanna, back from Italy. She had picked up her 
maid on her way through London, and on arriving at Mapleford 
station had hired a cab to convey her to Maylings. But she never 
got as far as Maylings. The fatal tidings were told her in that room 
of the Crown and Cushion hotel. 

She bore the blow very well; but she would feel the effects of it 
later on far more than at the time. For the present she was simply 
stunned. She had had much more at stake than either Verinder or 
her nephew. They had merely lost what had never been theirs to 
lose. She had forfeited that which, had she not allowed herself to 
be led away by Verinder’s sophistries, would have remained hers 
through life as an inalienable right—her position as daughter-in-law 
to the Master of Withington Chase. 

But whatever she felt all she said to the Captain was: “I have to 
thank you for this, Uncle Verinder. If you had let me go to Sir 
Gilbert, as I wished to do, and tell him the truth—that my child 
died in infancy—he would not have repulsed me. No, he would 
have acknowledged me and have made much of me, and at his 
death I should not have been forgotten. But I listened to you and 
have lost everything. Oh! I think we are all very rightly punished.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BIRDS AT DUNLUCE. 
By F, A. FuLcuer. 


A POPULAR guide-book to the Giant’s Causeway, speaking of 
the ancient castle of Dunluce, says: “The only inmates of the 
venerable pile are now the swallow and the jackdaw.” 

But the author of this melancholy statement can have been 
nothing of an ornithologist, or he would most assuredly have seen there 
many a gay bird; and among them several rarer, and for that reason 
perhaps, more interesting species that still haunt the precincts of the 
M‘Gwillins’ deserted stronghold. In one short visit to the line of 
coast which the castle commands from its rocky promontory, many 
birds unknown in more frequented districts greeted us. 

On a broad green shelf some twenty or thirty feet above the 
shallow waste of seething foam that laved the feet of the precipitous 
cliff stood a pair of choughs. A strong wind was blowing in from 
the north and chased great masses of cloud across a sunny sky, 
casting shades of purple and deep blue into the rich green waters of 
a troubled sea. Up above the rocks were the choughs, their raven 
feathers unruffled by the wind, standing firm on their beautiful coral- 
pink feet. 

Red legs are the distinguishing mark of the choughs. Each 
member of the crow family prides itself upon some special feature 
which the others lack ; but the white faces of the rooks, the grey eyes 
of the ravens, the jackdaws’ hoary heads, the dun jackets of the 
hooded crows, are not either of them so fine a badge as the red legs of 
the choughs. Here, especially in the land where the “red hand” 
gained its brave significance, even red claws take precedence. 

The choughs were at their usual occupation, peering and pecking 
in the grass for grubs and worms, tearing up tufts by the roots with 
their strong beaks, and digging deep into the mud to pull some dainty 
morsel out of its hiding-place; now probing vigorously, now waiting 
with their heads bent down and turned sideways as though in the 
attitude of listening. 

Anyone who has watched birds will have observed this posture 
among the rooks and the crows, the thrushes and blackbirds and other 
species that find their chief article of food in the small creatures 
that hide in the roots of thick grass and burrow in the earth. 

It may be, as some writers have thought, that they listen for the 
least sound, and so are guided by the movements of their prey. You 
might think they were engaged upon most serious geological explora- 
tions to watch the solemn way in which they studiously examine the 
earth’s surface; but the one great question upon which the sweet 
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bird’s whole energies are directed is “ what shall we eat and what shall 
we drink?” All the wise looks, all the graceful actions, all the 
wonderful journeyings that lend such charm and interest to bird-life 
are subservient to these purely mundane considerations. 

The choughs are only looking for worms with that wiseacre 
demeanour. 

In most districts the chough figures nowadays only as a valued 
specimen in local collections. Once upon a time: say, in the days of 
Shane O’Neill; that redoubtable chieftain who defeated the Scots 
near Ballycastle and marched on to Dunluce to seize the castle: 
choughs were common enough, and probably familiar birds round all 
the coasts of Great Britain. Now, even in Cornwall, where they 
lingered long enough to gain the name of Cornish chough or Cornish 
daw, they are extremely scarce. Not all the glory of Dunluce has 
faded, though its battlements are fallen and its successive owners one 
by one have passed away, while the beautiful choughs still, like 
tradition, linger there. 

Dunluce has had many a usurper forced upon it since the time 
when its native Celtic owners were dispossessed by Scotch and 
English invaders ; but the birds that belong to the spot are faithful 
still. It remains to be proved for how long this will be the case, and 
it is only too probable that the increasing numbers of tourists that 
pass this way to the Giant’s Causeway will effectually scare away the 
birds that watched the raids of M‘Gwillins and McDonnells with 
equanimity. 

Magpies abound at Dunluce. 

Many of these ominous birds guard the fortunes of peer and 
peasant on the hills above this strand between Portrush and the 
Causeway ; and many a pair visit the ruined castle, casting auguries 
no doubt within its historic walls. There is nothing now for the 
magpies to steal; no glittering rings, for the walls are fallen and the 
fair ladies that graced these halls have gone elsewhither ; no shining 
spoons and forks, for the banqueting chamber is unroofed, and the 
knights who feasted there have gone to their long rest. But some- 
thing attracts the magpies still. Perhaps it is the shelter of the 
broken walls; or perhaps the store of insects that burrow and grub 
beneath them. I fancy the magpies’ chief fare is found in the wild 
seeds and berries; they are so constantly in the hedges and among 
the bushes and brambles that grow low round the cairns of stone on 
the hill-sides. But there is scarcely a bird of any degree that does not 
take its share of insects, whatever else it may eat. 

A little flock of sea-pies flew off as we drew near. Their name 
implies no relationship with the foregoing ; they belong to very differ- 
ent families ; but the broad markings of black and white which have 
given the trivial name distinguish both. 

The sea-pie might be called the sea-plover. Its food consists 
almost entirely of small shell-fish, sand worms, and all the many marine 
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insects that abound on a sandy beach ; therefore is its home by the sea. 
On this Irish coast it is almost exclusively known by its name of sea- 
pic. In England, where, on many sandy reaches and mud flats near 
the sea, or on the estuary of a tidal river, these quaint birds abound, 
they are known as the oyster-catchers. Not that they can by any 
means catch many oysters, for the oyster-beds mostly lie in deep 
water where the receding tide does not leave them exposed, and the 
sea-pies are not swimmers or divers. ‘They are shore birds, and 
confine their wanderings to sandy reaches and the grassy borderland. 
Some of their habits are most odd. It is not an uncommon sight in 
places where they are plentiful, to see them ranged in a long line 
slowly following the receding tide, their white waistcoats all facing 
seawards, their black jackets turned upon the land, steadily marching 
onward as each wave breaks further out, and more wet sand, the 
treasure-house of such spoil as they love, is left exposed. 

The grassy heights of Dunluce are not their habitat. ‘They have 
merely come up to pay their respects at the old castle which for centuries 
has stood guard over their own sandy domain that lies to the west of 
the white rocks, as well as the stony beach below that belongs more 
strictly to the rock-pipits. 

What stories could they not tell, these lonely shores where now 
only the birds remember all the old legends! How the Vikings used 
to land upon this stormy coast and strike terror into the hearts of the 
simple mountaineers as they carried away their most beautiful maidens 
to far-off Scandinavia. No faint hearts these. And indeed they did 
win the fairest ladies from out of every nation, as the beauty of their 
descendants even now testifies. 

The birds must remember these wild deeds, for do they not carry 
tales? ‘Those stormy nights too, when scattered ships of the invin- 
cibles were cast here and there upon inhospitable shores, Dunluce and 
its birds saw something of these, when the castle was armed with 
canon and culverin from the Spanish ships that were wrecked to the 
east of the Causeway. 

The little rock-pipits abound at Dunluce; their cheerful whistle is 
heard continually, in and out among the ruins and down on the stones 
of the beach below. Where the sand ends and the fantastic forms of 
the white rocks begin to stretch themselves in splendid architecture of 
vault and archway, the rock-pipit’s dwelling-place begins. It stretches 
for many miles to the eastward, past the Priest’s Hole and the Giant’s 
Head, and the many suggestive crags and buttresses into which the 
beautiful white rocks have been worked and fretted by restless sca 
waters ; past Dunluce; past the wreck-watching reefs of Blackrock, 
and right along the Causeway of old Fin MacCool who piled the 
rock crystals to make a pathway for his rival to come over the sea. 

After the sands of Portrush there are miles and miles of such stony 
ground as the rock-pipits love. The rocks are reared in solid bastions 
and lie out in breakwaters ; you would think the rock-pipit’s domain 
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was well guarded against the encroaching forces of wind and wave. 
But the shifting sands, and the rocks that look impregnable, are but 
another example of the old story of the oak and the reed. So often, 
where rocks are, the sea encroaches slowly, working away the strongest 
cliffs ; while the unstable sands, strengthened by their ally, that 
wonderful land-winning grass sea marram, creep out seaward and gain 
land from under the waves. 

We have examples of this all round our coast. 

The flat marshes of Pevensey have gained half a mile since the days 
of Edward II., when the sea almost washed the walls of the castle that 
now stands high and dry inland. The same thing has happened on 
the Romney flats, where the ancient castle of Lympne has receded a 
mile or more. Such spots as these look as though the next spring- 
tide would add their grassy meadows to the lost ground of sea 
bottom. 

But here on the rocky parts of the Antrim coast, we have the sea 
slowly working its way inland, despite the rock fortifications and stony 
intrenchment that look so resistless. Under the waves lie tracts of 
bog-land that once upon a time must have stood well in-shore ; and 
Dunluce bears witness to the ravages that have taken place within a 
few centuries—a few ticks of the clock as geologists count time. 

The sea, ever washing and tearing at its foundations, one day broke 
down a considerable part of the castle, and several persons were 
killed by the catastrophe. This was in the days when Dunluce was 
held by other tenants than the birds. Then a home and a strong- 
hold, now but a memento of past joy and glory. 

Another marked example of the insecurity of rock defences where 
the sea is the invader, occurs at Filey, on the Yorkshire coast. Only 
twenty years ago there was a pathway running round the ancient church 
of St. Hilda, which is built on the solid rock; now this is so broken 
away on the seaward side that it is impassable. Another twenty years 
may see the church undermined. 

The birds, however, take no heed of such catastrophes. 

What does it matter to creatures with wings if thundering tons of 
rock come crashing down? ‘They are up and away in safety as quick 
as thought. Unless indeed misfortune chance to come in spring-time, 
when the young are tender and helpless in the nest ; then, like the 
storks in the burning of Delft, even timid birds will stay and face 
death rather than forsake their offspring. 

The nests of the little rock-pipits are built under the lee of a great 
stone, or in a crack in a rock, often sheltered beside a cushion of sea 
pink or a tussock of rough bent, very hard to find, so well is it 
hidden. The scanty materials of which it is woven are chosen as 
like as possible to their surroundings ; the eggs that lie in the nest 
are mimetic too; the little bird that sits so patiently almost within 
the reach of sprinkling sea-spray is dressed in the colours of sea- 
stones, sea-grasses, and sea-weeds, Like all the pipits this one that 
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whistles by the sea shows a strong tendency to conform to its 
environment. 

How charming are the birds at such a spot as this, where wild 
sea-waves and vagrant sea-breezes serve as a fitting setting to the 
freedom and the é/an of bird-life ! 

If there were no longer any other birds than the swallow and the 
jackdaw, ’twould be joy to watch them here. The grey-headed jack- 
daws solemn with solitary brooding ; the eager swallows that fling 
themselves to and fro with such grace and with such zest while 
summer smiles, and one day shoot across the darkling sky and pass 
away like meteors. But indeed they are not alone. 

In the summer there are larks trilling all around, seed-hunting, 
piping in their one high note ; starlings, the plaided Scotchmen that 
play bagpipes and mind the sheep; curlew whistling high overhead, 
lapwings wailing, rooks cawing as they go to meadows from the 
shore, rock-pigeons cooing like turtle-doves, beautiful white sea-gulls 
that flash in the sun in dazzling flocks, black ravens few and far 
between. 

This is not one of the most favoured spots, like marsh-lands or the 
berried copses where wild fruits grow, and where birds abound in 
number as well as in variety ; but yet many come and go, and some 
are always here. 

In the winter when the swallows disappear the redwing’s sweet cry 
is heard in the twilight ; and stray pilgrims from the stream of bird- 
wanderers from the far north tarry here awhile in their southern 
journey. ‘Thrushes, bramblings, tits, siskins, finches, kinglets, robins, 
wrens, passing onward to more wooded and more southern sanctu- 
aries ; snow-buntings, larks, plovers, sandpipers, sea-fowl, and water- 
fowl ; a few to spend the winter at Dunluce, and myriad hosts bound 
for other hills and other shores. 

Yet the guide-book says: “The only inmates of this venerable pile 
are now the swallow and the jackdaw.” So much for the statement 
of guide-books ; if you receive it it must be cum grano salis—to 
put on the birds’ tails, 
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THE LADY OF THE STUDIO. 
By W. W. FENN. 


I, 


;™= us glance at her first as she stands working at the picture on 

the easel beside a draped lay figure. A woman somewhat on 
the wrong side of thirty, yet one of those whose beauty evidently 
until this age had not reached its full maturity. You could see she 
had probably as a girl been somewhat too angular and spare to have 
done more than promise perfection. But now that promise was 
amply, sumptuously fulfilled. The figure, not losing one jot of its 
slim, lithe grace and fair proportion, had become rounded and 
finished ; the face followed suit, whilst a certain serious earnestness 
of expression gave it an intelligence most likely wanting in youth. A 
clear olive complexion, dark brown eyes with wavy hair of similar hue 
growing low over the broad, intellectual forehead, and worn in 
unaffected simplicity of style ; features sufficiently regular for all save 
the hypercritical ; a small head beautifully set upon the shoulders— 
these were the points which first struck you when cataloguing the 
personal attractions of Madeline Marr. 

When you came to talk to her, a little closer observation would 
have disclosed an action of the mouth detracting a trifle from the 
pleasure of the whole effect. The teeth, though pearly white and 
even, were too prominent, adding something that now and then 
looked like cruelty to the lower part of the face. Still the voice was 
soft, sweet and low ; perfect in articulation and wonderfully winning. 

As a matter of taste, remembering that it is not yet nine o’clock in 
the morning, objection perhaps would be taken to the conspicuous 
diamond star worn in the hair, and to the quantity of rings on the 
taper fingers ; otherwise the whole costume is unexceptionable and 
highly becoming. 

Altogether, the lady presents a most fascinating picture ; largely 
calculated to divert attention from that at which she labours—excellent 
and attractive though this appears to be—and as one has a right to 
expect itto be. For had not Madeline Marr dawned upon the artistic 
world as a professor, an instructress in the noble art of painting ? 
And has she not set up this commodious and elaborate studio at the 
rear of a small house in St. John’s Wood that it may become the 
leading private school for all ladies desiring to perfect themselves for 
the profession ! 

Everybody who knows anything about it, admits that if she can 
only teach as well as she can paint, she is fully qualified for the post 
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she now assumes, though nobody quite knows where or how she has 
acquired her proficiency. Nobody indeed appears quite to know who 
she is or where she came from (she herself speaks vaguely of Rome 
and Paris); but then in London, and especially in a neighbourhood 
teeming with art and artists, people do not stop to inquire too curiously 
into antecedents. Given a fair amount of talent, one or two introduc- 
tions to good houses, agreeable manners, a prepossessing personality, 
and easy means, and nowadays a career is immediately opened for the 
aspirant to success. And success seemed to have attended Miss 
Madeline Marr’s attempt to establish herself; for although she had 
only occupied the house and studio for a few months, it had already 
acquired a fashionable reputation. Her classes were thronged, and 
she had constant applications from fresh pupils. 

As the clock on the bracket above the stove struck nine on this 
particular morning, the lady looked up at it, and with a gesture of 
satisfaction said to herself: ‘‘ Thank goodness—another hour before 
these tiresome girls will interrupt me.” But ere she had done congra- 
tulating herself, the gate-bell rang, and she had not cleared the frown 
from her brow which the sound occasioned, when her neat little maid 
entered with a card, saying: ‘‘ A gentleman, ma’am, particularly wishes 
to see you; he will not keep you five minutes.” 

Madeline read the name aloud as she glanced at the card—*“ Mr. 
Fielding Halford, King Edward’s Road, N.W.” ‘Then she said: 
‘“* Ah, I remember, he asked if he might call early some morning. A 
tall, white-haired man with a heavy white moustache ?” she inquired 
of the maid. 

“Yes, ma’am ; a very handsome gentleman with grey hair and blue 
eyes, as you say, ma’am, and a smooth face except on his lip.” 

“Ves,” pondered Madeline, “that is he. Well, it’s very annoying 
to be interrupted, but I must not refuse to see him—it may lead to 
business—he knows everybody, they say, though I never methimtill 
the other night. Ask him in, Mary,” and as the maid left the studio 
Madeline resumed her work. 

“Too bad, really, to disturb you such a bright morning, but you 
see I’m a very irregular fellow. I hope you will forgive me, Miss 
Marr ; I want you to do me a favour.” 

This was the salutation of the gentleman as he strode in and shook 
hands with her as if they were old friends. Then, with the utmost 
nonchalance he threw himself into the arm-chair she offered. 

He bore out the maid’s description to the letter, and as he sat 
lounging in the easiest of attitudes, his black velvet jacket contrasting 
admirably with the tone of his complexion and hair, he looked 
eminently picturesque—as artistic in aspect as he was known to be in 
mind and character. And Fielding Halford’s character was as 
familiar as a household word in certain circles of the world of art; a 
man who shone in many brilliant lights. As a painter of all sorts of 
subjects, in oil or water, with the etching needle, or pencil, he was 
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accomplished in most phases; and if never absolutely excelling in 
any, it was merely on account of his vast versatility. 

“‘T work as the fancy takes me,” he would say, “and wherever it 
takes me. Happy-go-lucky is my motto, for I am always happy, and 
generally lucky.” 

And if great popularity, hosts of friends, fine health, good looks, 
freedom from family cares and ties, can contribute to such an end, he 
was justified in his statement. 

“‘T hadn’t the chance of saying much to you, Miss Marr,” he 
presently began, “the other night—not half I wanted ; for I have a 
good deal to say. What a lovely star that is in your hair.” 

“It was hardly to say that, Mr. Halford, I suppose, that you called,” 
she broke in rather impatiently. 

“ No, no—not exactly—but I can’t help admiring lovely things. 
The fact is——” _ 

Pausing for a moment he looked very searchingly at her, and 
leaning forward, continued, “I want you to do me a favour. You 
have plenty of use for models, no doubt. I want you to employ 
two young frotégés of mine—a very beautiful young girl and boy. 
They are first-rate sitters, and would be capital for some of your 
classes.” 

“T shall be very happy to look at them,” she answered coldly, 
“and by-and-by perhaps, but just at present my engagements are 
made.” 

“Oh, quite so. But when you can you will give them a turn, 
won’t you? You see, they are of gentle birth, and have fallen with 
their mother into great distress, and she is an invalid—a widow 
whose husband was a scamp and went to the dogs—in short—it is 
—it’s a very sad case. I should like to tell you the story.” 

“T am afraid I can’t listen to it now, Mr. Halford,” said Madeline, 
abruptly, glancing at the clock. “I am expecting some pupils 
directly.” 

She rose and walked to her painting-table. He also rose, saying : 

“Yes, well—I understand—it’s a very awkward time perhaps, and 
I ought to apologise. But I may tell the young pair to call and 
show themselves, may I not ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, turning towards him. “ And if I find 
them suitable——” 

“ Precisely. ‘Thank you very much.” Then quite suddenly he 
added, looking straight into her eyes, “ Their name is Hetherege, so 
you'll know it when you hear it. Good-bye now; I'll take the liberty 
of calling again soon, if you will allow me. What beautiful pearls 
those are on your lay figure here, and that diamond cross on the 
breast. It seems a very valuable brooch.” 

He was looking at the effigy of a woman in evening dress, and 
which was adorned on the head, arms, and hands with other appro- 
priate and magnificent specimens of the jeweller’s art. 
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“You are painting from these, I presume,” continued Halford 
aftera moment. ‘ Are they your own, may I ask? Please excuse 
me, but I am a great admirer of precious stones. These are most 
lovely.” 

“Yes, they are all my own, I am happy to say,” answered Miss 
Marr, evidently a little conciliated. “I, too, am very fond of 
jewellery. There is nothing I love so much as painting it, except 
wearing it.” 

“You are a very fortunate person—those pearls are priceless—I 
think you had them on the other night, if I am not mistaken. I 
noticed them at the time. Presents, of course?” added Halford, 
turning to her again, and then again to the lay figure. 

“Ves,” she said, slowly, “nearly all have been given to me 
from time to time. People soon learn my weakness, and are very 
kind.” 

“* No wonder,” he said ; ‘ who would not be kind to you—who could 
afford it. I mean in this way. I am sure there is no one who could 
display such gems to greater advantage. Ah, it makes me envious of 
wealth. Dear me, I only wish I were rich—but no matter.” 

She smiled graciously now as she said : 

“ Ah, yes, there is nothing to be done in this world without money. 
I am horridly mercenary. I mean to make all the money I can while 
Iam young. I shall hoard and save every penny and spend it in 
jewels, so that when I am old I may at least enjoy looking at them— 
it’s quite a mania of mine. Do you really care for them, Mr. Halford ? 
It’s quite delightful to find a man sympathetic on this point ; very few 
care for jewellery, I fancy.” 

‘Indeed, I would back my love for it against yours. I daresay 
you have a fine collection, from what you say.” 

“TI don’t know about that, but I have a few more pretty things. I 
should like to show them to you if you really care to see them—but 
I’m afraid I haven’t time now; it’s nearly ten o’clock.” 

“No, no, I must be off. I must not trespass longer. I'll call 
some afternoon. But stay,” he added, “aren’t you afraid of being 
robbed. You don’t keep all these precious things here, do you! St. 
John’s Wood is a terrible place for burglaries, and if it got abroad 
that you kept all these valuable ‘i 

“Ah! I take good precautions, be sure. See here!” and she 
walked to a corner of the studio, and, with the boastful incaution of 
a vain woman, pointed to the door of a small iron safe let into the 
wall and cunningly concealed by drapery. ‘That is my bank. I 
am constantly wanting the jewels to paint from, and to wear, and I 
am obliged to keep them handy.” 

“To be sure,” said Halford, “ that makes it all right. Still it does 
seem a little risky—but farewell. A thousand apologies. I will send 
the young Hethereges over, and call again to hear their fate.” And 
he was gone. 
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II. 


ONCE out in the warm May sunshine, Fielding Halford gave vent 
aloud to some strong expressions. ‘There were but few passers-by to 
hear him as he swung along the St. John’s Wood Road toward the 
Regent’s Park, but it will assist us if we listen for a moment to his 
exclamations and cogitations. 

‘*Confound the woman ; how handsome she is! Much altered 
for the better though, in looks, but I suspect in nothing else. 
There’s no doubt about her ; I could swear to her anywhere now, in 
spite of her new name. I thought I wasn’t mistaken from the 
glimpse I caught the other night. Besides, she positively started 
when I sprang the name of Hetherege upon her. But stop, let me 
note down some of her spoils before I forget,” and arresting his walk 
suddenly, Halford took a book from his pocket and began to write. 
Murmuring to himself as he did so, he finished with the words, 
“Recognised ruby heart with diamond pendant, many rings quite 
familiar, and I shan’t forget those pearls.” 

As he shut the book and continued his walk he exclaimed: 

“Oh, woman, woman, thy name is vanity; and this won’t be the 
first time the sin has been your undoing! She hasn’t recognised me 
in the least! It’s nearly fifteen years though since we met that once, 
and besides, I have altered out of all knowledge. Hardly anyone 
would discover in this grey-haired, smooth-faced old gentleman, the 
brown-bearded gauche young stripling of those days. ‘This comes of 
knocking about the world; but I don’t mind,” and he pulled himself 
upright with a very self-satisfied air, as if to say, ‘Why should I?” 

A most distinguished-looking man was Fielding Halford, and now, 
at any rate, not likely to be forgotten, as the glances of many a pair of 
bright eyes testified. 

Not many days elapsed ere Miss Marr received another visit from 
him, and then another and another in quick succession. Thus it 
appeared they were fast becoming great friends. By degrees con- 
fidences were exchanged. The conversation became varied; but 
somehow it always drifted back to jewellery. ‘The whole of the 
lady’s hoard was displayed, exciting the gentleman’s keenest 
admiration. She was inclined to be better friends with him on this 
topic than that of his young models. She made it plain to him they 
did not suit her. They had a too homely, rustic look about them, 
she said; her pupils wanted more refined sitters ; their taste and hers 
led them to study by preference the pictorial side of everyday good 
society. 

When at length Fielding Halford appealed to her charity in the 
matter, she, vulgarly speaking, shut him up, and declared she couldn’t 
debase art by making it a philanthropic institution. She refused also 
to listen to their story. She would never have a moment’s peace if 
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she attended to every tale of distress. Would she then kindly 
contribute to the little fund he was endeavouring to get up for their 
benefit? No, she made it a rule never to do that sort of thing—that 
was for people who hadn’t to earn their own living. In a word, the 
gentleman found her tone so unpleasant on this point, that he had 
the wit soon to drop it, and thenceforth spoke of nothing but pictures 
and painting, the ethics of art, poetry, music, the tittle-tattle of society, 
and, above all, precious gems. He also looked at, and flatteringly 
criticised her work, and paid her a host of comnliments in the off-hand, 
airy manner which distinguished him. 

One day he told her he was soon going to South America as special 
artist for an illustrated newspaper. 

“T have travelled all over the globe,” he said, “in this capacity. 
It suits me better than any other, and so now I’m off again.” 

When he bade Miss Marr “ good-bye,” she expressed a wish to hear 
of his welfare, and he promised “to spin her a yarn” from the wilds 
of the South Seas, if she would really like a letter. “ Heaven knows,” 
he added, “how long I shall be away—possibly for years—one never 
knows ”—and these were his last words. Meanwhile the London 
season had drawn to a close. Very few people were left in town. 
St. John’s Wood became a wilderness. Miss Madeline Marr’s season 
for her classes ended, and she also had left London. 


III. 


Now had the lady of the studio chanced to remain in town till 
the end of August, and had she chanced to have been abroad in her 
own neighbourhood one evening early in September, she might have 
accidentally met a person very much resembling Fielding Halford. 
He was leisurely strolling with a cigar, down the narrow little lane 
which skirted the garden at the back of her house. The day had 
been hot and sultry, and the evening was no less so. Not a breath 
of air stirred the already “sere and yellow leaves” of the trees in the 
suburban p/easaunces. A heavy mist had risen from the low land 
about Maida Vale, and by nine o’clock was spreading itself, in 
conjunction with smoke, over the whole district. Thick and clammy 
became the atmosphere. The shades of evening lent their aid in 
making up the general obscurity. The gas lamps, fewer and farther 
between in the less frequented parts of St. John’s Wood, flickered 
dimly, and did little more than make the darkness visible. Few 
people were abroad, and not a soul immediately near Miss Mart’s 
residence—except that one figure so much resembling Mr. Fielding 
Halford—and, the humble chronicler of this romance. Indeed, as it 
was, I scarcely recognised him, and could not even now swear that it 
was the man, after all. There is, however, every reason to suppose 
nobody did notice him but myself, and it is difficult even for me to 
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do more than surmise, by the light of subsequent events, that he was 
there. What became of him, where or how he disappeared after 
turning down the aforesaid narrow lane, it is beyond my power to tell. 
In fact, his presence at all on the spot might be disputed, inasmuch 
as his most intimate friends believed he had sailed for South America 
ten days before. Be this as it may, no direct news came to hand 
from him for months afterwards, save through the consignments of 
tropical drawings for his newspaper, bearing certain South American 
postmarks. Nor was it extraordinary that they were unaccompanied 
by more than a few lines of writing to the Editor, signed with his 
initials. He held a roving commission, to go whithersoever he 
pleased in the southern seas, and to forward such graphic records 
from time to time as the conditions allowed ; he was a special artist, 
not a special correspondent. 

Hence I can assert that from the day he took leave of Madeline 
Marr, Fielding Halford utterly disappeared from the public eye and 
ken—disappeared as entirely as it is possible for a man to do in these 
days of facile communication between the ends of the earth, 


IV. 


On the outskirts of Kentish Town, in two rooms little better than 
garrets, meanly and poorly furnished, dwelt the mother and her two 
children—the /rotégés, as he called them, of our kindly Bohemian. 
The hint he gave us in his conversation with Miss Marr of their mis- 
erable condition was well warranted by appearances. The means by 
which the boy and girl strove to add to their scanty resources have 
also been suggested by Halford’s words. Through him the young 
Hethereges had managed to get a few sittings as artists’ models, but at 
the best their own efforts and his were doing little more than keeping 
them out of the workhouse. And now that the painters had nearly 
all gone out of town, things had come to their worst. When they do, 
however, it is said they mend, and happily the present case was no 
exception to the rule. 

A very few days after that hot and sultry evening which had 
shrouded St. John’s Wood in an autumnal mist, a rather unusual 
thing happened—the post brought Mrs. Hetherege a letter. And 
more unusual still, a letter containing money—no less than a crisp 
410 Bank of England note. The direction on the envelope was in 
an obviously feigned hand, as were also the words written on the 
sheet of note paper encompassing the precious article, “From a 
friend.” Thus the recipient was left in the dark as to who could be 
the sender, for not another scratch of the pen could be found, and 
the postmark was too blurred for even the date to be deciphered. 
Astonishment, gratification, gratitude, intense bewilderment, endless 
speculations—all these emotions were expressed rapidly, incoherently, 
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by the trio, as they sat over the meagrest of meals ever honoured by 
the name of dinner. 

“It must be dear, good Mr. Halford,” timidly exclaimed the girl. 

“Oh! no, my dear child,” said the mother. ‘“ Mr. Halford would 
not go such a roundabout way to do us this service, he is too frank 
and open ; besides, it is too large a sum. He could not afford to 
make us such a present: for though he is said to earn a good deal of 
money, he seldom has any; he is far too careless about it, and 
when he has helped us before, it has only been by a very little at 
a time.” 

“ Well, it is not his friend, Miss Marr,” broke in the boy with a 
sardonic chuckle. “I'll bet sixpence of that at any rate. No, I 
should say it’s Mr. Melbury, the R.A., to whom we sat those two or 
three weeks in June.” 

“Yes,” added the girl, “I agree with you, George, now I come to 
think of it, for he was very kind and generous, and I remember he 
asked a great deal about you, mother, and always hoped you were 
better. Of course he kept our address, as all the artists do.” 

“Except Miss Marr,” broke in the boy with another chuckle. ‘I 
saw her tear up our card without looking at it. Why, yes, there’s 
nothing in Mr. Melbury having our address; but perhaps he has 
just sold the picture he was painting of us sitting on the stile 
watching the gipsies in the lane—it’s Mr. Melbury, I’m sure.” 

“T don’t know what to think, or who to guess—I can’t think,” 
said the mother; “my heart is too full. I hope I feel it is God’s 
goodness to us that has done this, and then it is no matter 
who ” But, bursting into tears, the poor woman could not 
finish her sentence, and sank back on the hard, worn, horse-hair sofa, 
where most of her days were spent. Weak, sorrowful, and ill as she 
looked, she still bore the traces of exceeding beauty, and the neatness 
and care bestowed upon her threadbare attire showed plainly the 
refinement and habits of better days. 

The girl bore a strong resemblance to her mother, and seemed 
equally well-bred and gentle, notwithstanding the traces of household 
drudgery clinging to her. 

“ Mother—mother darling, don’t give way now,” she said, rising 
from her chair, and then kneeling down by the sofa. “Dry your 
eyes, dear ; this kind gift will enable you to have many little comforts 
you need. You must look bright and happy. George and I can go 
and market to some purpose.” 

“Yes, mother, it’s come just in the nick of time, and it doesn’t 
matter twopence who sent it as long as we’ve got it,” echoed her son, 
also bending over the sofa and patting the wan cheek. 

Before Christmas repetitions of this scene had occurred many 
times, each under more and more favourable conditions ; for further 
sums, everyone larger than the preceding, had been forwarded to 
Mrs, Hetherege anonymously through the post. On one occasion a 
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letter accompanying the gift suggested that it should be utilised in 
finishing the education of the two young people, and recommended 
the mother to remove to some quiet seaside watering-place, where 
this could be managed advantageously. Finally, by the following 
spring, the recommendation was adopted. Mrs. Hetherege, to her 
intense amazement, found herself in a position to open a small 
banking-account. In the course of two years, and by the time boy 
and girl were growing capable of undertaking responsible work, the 
little family was restored to comfort, if not the luxuries of life. But 
how or by whom the beneficent change had been wrought remained 
as great a mystery to them as it was on the arrival of the first 
£10 note. 

Yes, and a mystery it remains, for I cannot pretend to clear it up. 
All that seems to have any bearing on it shall now be given ; but 
whether it will lead to any reliable conclusion it is for others to 
determine. 

The following letter from Mr. Fielding Halford has come into my 
hands; but unluckily it is pretty certain that Miss Marr, to whom it 
is addressed, never received it, for about the time it was supposed to 
have reached her St. John’s Wood studio she had removed, and she 
has not since been heard of in those circles in which she, her talents, 
and her diamonds, shone for a while with exceeding brilliancy. 
Fortune had not continued to smile upon her school of art. She 
fell ill, it was said, in consequence of some great shock she had 
received, and which had crushed her spirit; but very little seemed 
known about it. I believe a paragraph alluding to it did appear in 
a newspaper at the time, but I missed it. She evidently desired to 
hush the matter up; but, whatever it was, there is little doubt that to 
it was due her retirement from the scene of her temporary success, 
It is thought she went abroad. At any rate she vanished much as 
she had come, and as personally she does not appear again on the 
stage of this little comedy-drama, the curtain must fall on it when the 
following letter from Halford to Miss Marr has been read. It 
appears to have been written about two years after he was last seen 
in England, and is dated from “ Maracaibo, Republic of Venezuela, 
South America.” 


“You will have thought, dear Miss Marr, thac I must have 
forgotten my promise to send you a screed. It is not quite so— 
nothing but indolence, on my word, and perhaps I should not have 
been stirred to the effort even now, but for my recently coming 
across a London newspaper of antique date containing an account of 
the terrible loss you have sustained. Forgive me, however, if I say it 
does not surprise me. You will remember I warned you of the 
danger of keeping such a mass of valuable jewellery under your roof, 
and lo, it seems my warning was justified! Believe me, you have my 
sincerest sympathy. I know not what to say by way of consolation, 
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One thing only occurs to me in that direction, and, mere coincidence 
though it may be, I fancy it should have the effect on a heart like 
yours of softening the blow which fate, in the shape of a burglar, has 
dealt you. 

“Within little more than a week of the time when your studio was 
broken into, and a large quantity of your precious treasures stolen, 
the fortunes of those poor people the Hethereges, in whom, you will 
remember, I was so deeply interested, entirely recovered. You never 
would let me tell you their story. It should interest you now more 
than anything that has happened to me since we parted, so I will tell 
it to you straight away. Some years ago, we won’t say how many, I 
was in Manchester, and there had the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of a great scamp named Hetherege. He was the junior 
partner in a large mercantile house, and the only redeeming point in 
his character was his love of art. He practised it, too, himself not 
inefficiently—in a word, he was a very skilled amateur. He studied 
diligently at a private life school—and so on, and moreover, what was 
still more creditable in him, bought pictures largely (bought one of 
me), for he had lately, at his father’s death, been supposed to inherit 
a big fortune. Now amongst the students at that life school was a 
certain very beautiful and accomplished Miss Maynard, aged seven- 
teen, at whom Mr. Hetherege seems to have cast what are called 
‘sheep’s eves,’ although he was a married man with two infant 
children—boy and girl. He kept this fact from Miss Maynard, but 
she was cunning enough to find it out, although she did not tell him 
she had done so. His infatuation for her increased, and by degrees 
it went so far that it led him to ask her to accompany him to 
India, whither his business was soon to take him. But the maiden 
naturally would not listen to such a proposal. As a cat plays with a 
mouse ere devouring it, so she played with her helpless victim. She 
was a canny Yorkshire lass, very fond of money, and, moreover, 
about as heartless and unscrupulous a young person, for her years, as 
you may find. She utilised the strong hold she had of him to fill 
her purse. He neglected and impoverished his home by squander- 
ing large sums of money on her, and making her magnificent presents 
of valuable jewellery (for which she had a fantastic fondness—I have 
seen some of it) all in the hope of eventually inducing her to elope 
with him. Had he not been blinded by his mad and reprehensible 
love, doubtless he would have read her better, and have seen that 
the more she got out of him, the less did she mean to fall into his 
views. Maddened at last by her resistance, he actually asked her to 
become his wife, and she, notwithstanding that she knew the illegality 
of such a step, finally consented—seeing by such a consent a means 
of further bleeding his pocket. Of course the engagement was kept a 
profound secret, and I happened to know that she even induced him 
to make arrangements for their marriage at a registry office at Birken- 
head on the eve of his departure. How the business would have 
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ended no one can say, had not fate, Nemesis, call it what you like, 
stepped in. A day or two before the crisis would have been reached, 
Hetherege was about to cross the Mersey to Birkenhead, in order to 
carry out their plans, when he managed to miss his footing on the 
gangway to the ferry-boat, and falling into the river, was incontinently 
drowned—then and there. Miss Maynard was not inconsolable as 
you will imagine. Within a couple of months she left Manchester, 
and what became of her, and the jewellery, and the wealth she had 
acquired in that prosperous city—I have only a shrewd suspicion. I 
believe later on she was seen in Paris and Rome, and, strange as it 
may appear, a rumour has reached me in these remote wilds that she 
turned up for a brief period in London in her artistic capacity—about 
two years since—in fact shortly before I left. 

“ But to go back to Manchester. Soon after the death of Hetherege 
by drowning, the house in which he was a partner failed disastrously, 
bringing ruin upon scores of people, and naturally unutterable ruin 
on the unfortunate widow and children of this misguided and 
infatuated young man. 

“* However, I repeat, after much suffering and privation they have 
been restored to comparative prosperity, and I know no one who 
should feel greater satisfaction at the curious coincidental circum- 
stance than Miss Madeline Marr!” 


This letter from Fielding Halford to “the lady of the studio” then 
refers briefly to his enjoyment of the tropics, and the work he is 
doing, and finishes with the declaration that in all probability he 
shall end his days among the South Sea Islanders. 

As far as I know he is still out there, but why he should have 
taken the trouble to write to Miss Marr, and what his purpose might 
have been in loitering close to her house that foggy autumn evening, 
when he was supposed to have gone abroad—well, to use his own 
expression, I have only “a shrewd suspicion.” For his sake I 
abstain from putting that suspicion into words, for of course it must 
always remain a question how far we are justified in doing a wrong in 
order that we may right a wrong. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that 
the letter has fallen into my hands instead of hers, but as she has, in 
Post-office phraseology, “gone away; left no address,” and cannot, 
consequently, be found, I have only hereby faithfully to promise to 
deliver it to her, should I ever have the pleasure of meeting her 
again, 





LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Cuaries W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR or “IN THE 
Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


JOHANNESLURG. Jay, 1893. 


ARE AMICE,—Searching for one thing, means often finding 

another, and many of the world’s great discoveries have been 

less accidental than consecutive: line upon line; here a little and 
there a little. 

So with the Cape. Whilst seeking a new route to India this great 
continent was seen for the first time, and white men first placed foot 
upon it, four centuries ago. ‘The honour was due to Portugal, for 
Spain and Portugal were then amongst the foremost, most energetic, 
and most enterprising of civilised countries. How are the mighty 
fallen, may be said of them to-day: as it has been said and will be 
said of all great countries in their turn. But the territory acquired 
by Portugal so long ago, she still owns. 

In those remote middle ages men were strong to work and to 
suffer ; they were undaunted by great perils and accomplished great 
results. Trade was their sheet-anchor of prosperity, but it was 
trading under difficulties. Not then, as now, could they run to and 
fro upon the earth and flash messages from east to west in a moment 
of time. Much trading with the rich and gorgeous products of 
India—the gold and frankincense and myrrh of the East—entered 
largely into the balance-sheets of the great merchants of Europe ; but 
a journey to India meant labour and time and peril. The terrors of 
the Red Sea had to be braved ; whilst long journeys in caravans across 
the deserts of Asia, to the frequent loss of life, often edged the debit 
side of the ledger with a deep black border. 

The trade with India had chiefly contributed to the wealth and 
prosperity of the great Republics of Venice and Genoa, who ruled the 
world of commerce no less than the world of beauty. This excited a 
desire for fewer risks and greater profits, and many expeditions went 
forth in search of a sea route. 

The Portuguese were successful. ‘To-day they have degenerated into 
the least intellectual, the most insignificant of ‘nations, but in those 
days they were strong to do and dare. It was about this time that 
the mariner’s compass was invented, and there was something more 
to steer by than the “ wandering stars of Heaven.” Diaz was the 
first to sail round into the unknown waters beyond the Cape: yet 
the land of the Cape he did not see. But he was on the fair way to 
India and would have reached it with his little vessels, had not his 
men, daunted by storms, mutinied, and insisted upon returning. 
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So back they went, the way discovered, the goal not reached. Not 
for them India’s coral strands by way of the sea. 

Six years later Columbus was sent out by Spain to discover a 
western route to the Spice Islands; those small oases in a watery 
setting, of which we dream that the air is ever scented and birds of 
rainbow plumage flash in the sunlight. He did more than discover 
the Fragrant Islands, for we know that he found America, and so 
perhaps conferred a greater favour upon Spain even than if he had 
established the sea route to the Indies. 

This victory was reserved for Vasco da Gama, who, eleven years 
after Diaz, followed in his footsteps. But better manned, he was able 
to control his sailors and put down mutiny—for again they mutinied 
—and for him all ended well. 

His fleet consisted of three very small vessels and a store ship, and 
with a crew of 160 men he left Lisbon on July 8, 1497. The whole 
population turned out to witness the departure and breathe prayers 
for success, headed by King and Church. With great pomp and 
ceremony the priests blessed the vessels, and the King unfurling 
the Portuguese Standard, bade Vasco da Gama plant it upon a new 
country. Amidst the harmony of anthem and the murmur of 
benediction the little squadron set sail. 

One direction given by the King of Portugal to Vasco da Gama 
was to search for Prester John and the King of Calicut. A European 
legend of long standing, firmly believed in by the lovers of magic 
and marvel—and their name was legion—affirmed that a Christian 
king named Prester John was monarch of a vast kingdom which, 
once placed in the centre of Asia, had now been transferred to the 
sunny lands of Eastern Africa. 

All the wealth, gorgeousness and possibilities of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ did not equal the resources of Prester John and his kingdom. 

There were underground streams whose sands and banks were flash- 
ing gems. Ants dug for gold and threw it up in mountainous heaps. 
The Salamander, whose atmosphere was fire, here had his abode. 
Pebbles gave sight to the blind, and conferred the useful power of 
invisibility to those who carried them. Prester John by the aid of a 
magic mirror, could see everything that was happening in the length 
and breadth of his dominions: it may be fairly doubted whether its 
possession conferred happiness upon him, unless he employed it 
sparingly, and refused to believe in a great deal that he saw. He went 
to battle with thirteen standards which consisted of crosses of gold 
and jewels: each cross followed by 10,000 knights and 100,000 men. 
This Eastern king was a Christian ; and the King of Portugal, himself 
a Christian, believed that he had more than a legendary existence. 

Vasco da Gama found Calicut but without its wonders, and Prester 
John himself remained an undiscovered mystery. 

Yet are not many of these fabled wonders of the 12th century 
actual facts in the 19th? Do not the rivers of South Africa actually 
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run in jewelled streams? Are not human ants throwing up gold in 
mountainous heaps? And will not all this confer magic and bring 
forth results quite equal to stones that heal the sick and bestow 
invisibility on their owners? After all, the gorgeous imagination of 
the Eastern people was only an exaggeration of possibilities. Many 
of them have come to pass. 

One hundred and seventy days after leaving Lisbon—on Christmas 
Day—vVasco da Gama landed on the Bluff of Natal, which stands out 
boldly, as it stood then, guarding the entrance to its natural harbour. 
After planting his standard upon the unknown shores he set sail again 
for India, and finding at Melinda an Indian pilot who steered him 
safely across the Indian Ocean, he reached Calicut on the zoth 
May, 1498, and the sea route to India was established. 

Can we now imagine a journey of 170 days from Lisbon to Natal ? 

Absorbing and romantic to a degree is the history of Southern and 
Eastern Africa, if only we had space for the narrative. Interesting its 
connection with Europe, and with European times at their most 
enchanting period. 

Spain and Portugal in consequence of these discoveries became 
practically masters of the rich and glorious Eastern trade until the 
close of the 16th century. They were also masters of the seas. Only 
Spanish and Portuguese traders were recognised by the Eastern mer- 
chants, who looked with more than suspicion upon all others, and only 
vessels bearing these standards were safe from attack. Then and later 
began the great days of piracies: those highwaymen of the seas more 
dreaded than anything ever dreamed of or encountered on land. Long 
was their reign, unlimited their list of captures, fabulous their booty. 

But those days and terrors have passed away for ever. A new order 
reigns. The pirates and highwaymen are now respectably clothed and 
walk in daylight, and do their work by Acts of Paliament ; and their 


motto : “That he should take who hath the power, 


And he should keep who can.” 


It is only a new reading of an old story ; arriving at given ends by 
different means. Yet is it more serious and deep-rooted. 

But we must abandon our romantic history, round which our pen 
would fain linger long, to pursue our more legitimate task of making 
our way through the country. We have not to do with the past of 
South Africa, but with the present ; with the country that though yet 
in its infancy, is building itself up into wealth and greatness and a 
glorious future. 

As we have said, we have not yet seen any place in South Africa 
to equal Durban in pleasantness or beauty of situation. The whole 
province is more or less fertile and productive. In the neighbour- 
hood of Durban are large tea and sugar plantations, well worth 
visiting. The sugar-cane grows to a great height, making the black 
men, in their turbans and scant drapery, look diminutive and insigni- 
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ficant. The cane grows stiff and straight, but the leaves wave and 
rustle pleasantly in the wind. 

The tea plantations give a very opposite impression, The bushes 
are low and outspread, and the leaves change in colour, from light to 
dark, according to their age. The process of picking and preparing 
is interesting to go through, and the tea of freshly-grown leaves would 
almost rival the artistic coffee that was wont to send its perfume 
through those magic rooms of Cairo in the happy days that already 
begin to seem distant. Alas, for the ever-rolling stream of time ! 

We were sorry to leave Durban. Perhaps it was well that we had 
no choice in the matter, or we might have spent most of our time 
here, content with the dreamy effect it produced. As it was, when 
the hour struck, it found us equipped for travel. Our host politely 
regretted the shortness of our stay, and hoped we should return—a 
hope probably never to be fulfilled. 

As the station was near at hand, we walked to it. Half a dozen 
coolies went before us. One carried a stick, one an umbrella, one the 
inevitable cushion necessary to travelling in South Africa—not to make 
oneself comfortable, but to make misery a little less evident. The 
procession of coolies was amusing ; and amusing was it to see their 
consultation over the gratuity received ; grave and important as if it 
were a budget on which the fate of a Government depended. 

There was another regret in leaving Durban—we had to do so in 
the evening ; and as the scenery between Durban and Pietermaritzburg 
is some of the finest in South Africa, it was a matter upon which H. 
and I condoled with each other. Yet is it not always so? The 
“malignant crossness of events” invariably steps in at the most 
inopportune moment, as though to remind us that in this “ vale of 
tears” we cannot have things all our own way. ‘ Before I come or 
after I am gone, the roses always bloom.” 

For a time there was daylight, and the beauty of the landscape was 
evident. 

Rich pastures and orchards, graceful trees and a wealth of flower- 
ing shrubs and creepers; tea and sugar plantations; fruit trees in 
abundance, and farms blessed with a quiet prosperity. Hills rose 
in undulating outlines clear-cut against the evening sky. The sun 
went down in a blaze of glory, flooding the heavens with brilliant 
colours. Rose-clouds, high and feathery, floated in ether. The train 
jolted over the iron rails ; the carriage, the best they had, was hard 
and uncomfortable. South Africa has not yet reached the days of 
luxury and self-indulgence, and for many reasons this is well. Such 
days are seldom times of progress. 

At one point of the road—Marienhill—there is a Trappist Monas- 
tery, and it certainly seems going far to escape the world. It is 
only one out of many scattered over the country. This possesses a 
Kaffir Mission, a convent and schools: a large property of 12,000 
acres, much of the land yielding good returns, 
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Darkness soon fell after sundown. The twilight of our English 
skies is not known here. But it was still possible to trace the outlines 
of the hills against the dark sky, and we easily imagined that we were 
passing much that was unusually grand and interesting for South 
Africa, where long stretches of barren, desert-like plains are too 
frequently the rule. 

The distance we had to travel was seventy miles, yet it took us 
about five hours by the South African Express. At length we 
steamed into quite a large station, and found ourselves at Pieter- 
maritzburg. It was late, and in spite of the brilliant stars the 
darkness was intense. Outside, the omnibus of the Imperial Hotel 
was in waiting—quite an admirable conveyance. This, we thought, 
promised well for the inn so regally named—only one so often finds 
these magnificent omnibuses, with plate glass windows and spring 
cushions and reflecting mirrors,so many traps for the unwary. It 
happens sometimes that all the poverty of the inn equals all the 
splendour of the vehicle. 

The Imperial omnibus took us under its wing—infinitely more 
luxurious than the carriage we had just left—and we were soon 
travelling through the darkness. We could see very littie of the 
place. The roads seemed wide, open and deserted. Here and there 
we discerned a low house, and many small trees faintly outlined. 
Everything was steeped in quietness. There was neither sight nor 
sound of movement ; no light gleamed from any window ; apparently 
we had come toacity of the dead. But the primitive inhabitants 
were only sleeping. 

At the hotel we found plenty of life and sound. It looked in the 
darkness, a long, low, straggling building. Somehow, we did not 
associate it with Arcady, like the wonderful inn at King Williamstown. 
It was not surrounded by a blaze of light and strains of unearthly 
music. No regal hostess addressed us as Your Grace and My Lord, 
or guided us upwards through mysterious passages to Arcadian 
bowers. 

Yet the passages were straggling and mysterious enough, and never 
ending. 

We passed savoury kitchens, where cooks seemed heating furnaces 
seven times, and delicious sounds and fumes of fizzing and frying 
went forth in spite of the lateness of the hour. Our pilot was one of 
the “young ladies” of the house—a sort of institution peculiar to 
South Africa, when you are made to feel that it is a gracious con- 
descension to wait upon you, and it is done more as an agreeable 
pastime than as a matter of duty. 

The inn had evidently been added to according to necessity, 
expanding with the growth of the country. There was an air of quiet 
prosperity about it, but all of a very homely character that was 
rather pleasing. Do we not grow weary of the everlasting routine of 
“fashionable hotels,” with their stiff vulgarity and dull restraint ? 
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At last we issued once more into the open air beneath the skies: 
an uncovered space forming three sides of a quadrangle. From 
the low buildings gleamed friendly lights which threw their reflections 
about our path, making the outside darkness more visible. It 
was all primitive and strange and picturesque. Across the court- 
yard was a new building ; a “ dépendance,” which resembled nothing 
so much as a Swiss Chalet; built, as we discovered, of clean, 
homely, delicious pine wood. The staircase of the upper rooms 
was outside, and the roof above was slanting and eaved. The 
illusion was perfect. We looked beyond for the South African Swiss 
Mountains, and if we did not see them, perhaps that was due to the 
darkness. 

The young “ lady-help,” applying a magic key to the lock, threw 
wide the door. 

We entered a large apartment, with two beds so far apart that 
conversation could only be carried on by means of a telephone. 
This, she explained, was their best room, but if we preferred two 
very small rooms in a distant part of the establishment, they were 
unoccupied. 

We declared ourselves enchanted with our present quarters: the 
room was large enough for a constitutional walk, and everything was 
delightfully fresh and clean. It was only too probable that we 
should go further and fare worse. 

The lady-help bowed herself out with gracious condescension, and 
presently the most hideous old woman that ever terrified mankind 
entered with two saucepans of hot water. She apologised for the 
absence of jugs, which were all in use. Upon explaining that we did 
not need the luxury of hot water, the vision retired, saucepans and all. 
Our dreams that night were haunted by an endless crowd of ghouls 
and demons who pursued us relentlessly with seething cauldrons and 
flames of fire. The next morning we felt as if we had gone through 
centuries of purgatory. 

It was Sunday morning, and there was a calmness about the place, 
“a Sabbath stillness in the air, which reminded one of Grahams- 
town.” It must be a quiet place at all times with very little individu- 
ality about it: much resembling so many of these South African towns : 
appealing strongly to any one coming from the noisy, crowded world ; 
for its first impression—and its last—is rest and repose. 

Here, the prevailing atmosphere was distinctly urban, sylvan, in spite 
of a market, a townhall, Government buildings—it is the seat of the 
Natal Parliament—and some 20,000 inhabitants—more than half of 
which are Europeans. The streets or roads are wide and long and 
straight. They look almost like country lanes, for the houses dotted 
about here and there are low, like bungalows, and half concealed by 
trees and shrubs. Innumerable rose-hedges, wonderfully beautiful 
when in full bloom, scent the air with delicious perfume. Life 
seems to pass as a quiet rustic dream, and the ordinary seventy years 
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of existence must be long-drawn out as two centuries. ‘This quiet 
life has much to recommend it. 

It was all especially quiet this Sunday morning. As we went up 
and down the roads, we seemed almost the only inhabitants. No 
mere form or empty name is the Day of Rest to South Africans. Just 
now Pietermaritzburg is under a sort of ecclesiastical cloud, for though 
a Bishopric it has no Bishop: and has not had one for some time. 
There is schism in the church : a divided party : a High-Church Party, 
very extreme, ‘presided over by the Dean: and a Low Church Party 
at the Cathedral (where the Dean is not) waiting its Head, which no 
doubt will come some day. 

The Cathedral is a very small unpretending building, with a very 
quiet service and an antiquated harmonium. Its chief point of 
interest is the tomb of Bishop Colenso, within the Communion rails : 
a plain, flat marble slab, bearing his name. We will pass over the 
vexed question of his Biblical opinions, and say that personally he 
was much liked. His influence upon the natives is said to have 
been unbounded, and he could go single-handed where an army would 
scarcely venture. The Zulus called him Usobantu, or Father of the 
People. He could not, however, stay that terrible war of which the 
worthy landlady ofthe Imperial—a sort of female Admirable Crichton 
—gave us a graphic description. She had gone through it all. 

“Tt was a terrible time, that dreadful Zulu war,” she said to us, 
“Fears were boundless. A laager or refuge was.formed capable of 
holding 4000 people, but it was never used. Nearly all houses 
were barricaded, all windows were shuttered. It resembled a plague- 
stricken city: a city of the dead. Everywhere one heard knocking 
and hammering—the noise of workmen erecting useless barricades. 
No one knew in the morning whether he would be alive at night. 
Many, very many, fled from the town, but we remained. I said to my 
husband—who was then living : ‘ We are as safe here as anywhere. If 
we are fated to be massacred, we shall not save our lives by running 
away.’ So we did not join the flight, which reminded one of the 
Exodus of the Children of Israel more than anything else. The Zulus 
came pouring in, but we kept quiet and came to no harm. 

“The Prince Imperial—how well I remember it—used to ride a fiery 
white horse, and day after day would try and break in the vicious animal 
at the risk of his life. I used to beg of them to tell the Prince to give 
it up; I went out in the road one day myself and told him; he only 
laughed and said one of them must be master, and that one must be 
himself. He wasa fine young fellow, handsome, courageous, amiable ; 
everyone liked him ; but he was fatally obstinate and seif-willed: and 
alas that self-will, that fearless courage and love of adventure, brought 
about the terrible catastrophe. Well, it was all to be, and if we 
cannot see the wisdom of the blow, we may not doubt it. A blow it 
was. Never shall I forget the last day I ever saw him alive. He 
went prancing by on his vicious white horse on what was to be his 
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last expedition. Already the war had broken out, and anxiety was 
upon every face. But he seemed to know no fear, no anxiety. I 
think he could never realise any but the bright side of things. As he 
passed me, he waved his hand and smiled with that affable manner 
he always had, and pointed to his charger, of which apparently he was 
now master ; and though I heard no words I felt sure his lips said: 
‘You see the effect of perseverance!’ Yet I much fear it was that 
same horse that did the harm. They had dismounted, and when they 
were surprised, the animal was restive and unmanageable : he could 
not remount. Then later came the awful tidings. ‘It is impossible !’ 
I cried, when I first heard them. ‘His life would have a special 
protection.’ But it was only too true. The brave young life, so full of 
hope and promise, had been cut down. It was frightful. I have often 
wondered how many in England and France wept such tears as mine. 
And many a cause have I had for weeping since then, for I soon lost 
my husband and have had to face the world alone. ‘The Sunday 
after Isandhlwana the churches were draped with black—and, alas, 
too many of the inhabitants had to put on black also.” 

She was a pleasant and superior woman, our hostess; there was 
something very genuine and homely about her; a true ring, which 
when heard, one recognises instinctively. We asked about the schism 
in the Church, 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” she said. ‘ We are not strong enough 
for this division, and it makes everything uncomfortable. What we 
want is a Bishop who has no extreme views either way, and who 
would have wisdom and discretion to put things right. But he is 
long in coming, and when he does come he will have a difficult task 
to perform.” 

The quiet service in the Cathedral was soon over and was rather 
badly attended. Perhaps this was not surprising, for apart from 
the schism alluded to, Pietermaritzburg seemed full of churches 
and chapels of every denomination; from the energetic Roman 
Catholic on the one hand to the aggressive Salvation Army on the 
other. The latter went through a noisy performance on a large 
green: the only discordant element in that Sabbath repose. In 
Church Square there was a sad monument to those who fell in the 
Zulu war, and it brought back to us vividly all the terrible accounts 
of those bygone days. Somehow when on the very spot, one 
realised it all more keenly and intensely than ever before: all the 
horrors of war, but especially of war with savages. 

The afternoon was too hot and brilliant for walking, and as our 
hours were limited, our hostess proposed that we should drive: and 
sent us a comfortable victoria and a capital pair of small, fast, South 
African horses, ; 

We thus saw much more of the neighbourhood than would other- 
wise have been possible. The Botanical Gardens are especially 
beautiful. To the north-west of the town rose a range of hills some 
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3000 feet high, beautiful in form, one of which is called the Town Hill, 
its highest point, Zwaartkop. To-day the outlines were free of cloud, 
and stood out boldly and clearly against the intense blue of the sky. 

The town may be said to lie amongst the hills, and though very 
hot in summer, is declared healthy. Even to-day, when brown 
autumn was spreading her store, heat and sunshine were intense. 
It lies over 2000 feet above the level of the sea. The country 
is productive, and yields maize, oats, corn and potatoes in large 
quantities. There is a great deal of bush country, from which the 
trees are cut down to make waggons. Pietermaritzburg is named 
after two famous Boers, who died in 1838, about the time that it was 
founded. It was then a barren, treeless waste, but energy and 
perseverance soon transformed it into a beautiful and productive spot. 

Much of the finest scenery lies in this immediate neighbourhood. 
A leisurely ride or drive of three hours will bring you to the Table 
Mountain of Natal, formed of sandstone. The spot is one of the 
loveliest in the province, and of great interest to botanist and 
geologist. In a deep gorge, close to the mountain, the River Umgeni 
rushes on its wild course to the sea. 

So that Pietermaritzburg is not to be passed over in visiting this 
new country. 

It is even well to make some stay here, and become acquainted 
with much that is worth seeing and knowing. You soon pass into 
Zululand and a neighbourhood where the natives are found in great 
force, and may be closely studied, for they are very accessible. If 
terrible and savage in war, there is nothing aggressive about them in 
the piping times of peace. They possess a great deal that is worth 
cultivating, and it is to be hoped the day may come when they will 
rank as a civilised people. 

As much cannot be said of all the South African natives. The 
Hottentot and Bushman, for. instance, one would like to see die out 
and disappear. Zululand is already English territory, and the 
Governor of Natal rules over it ; we should try to make the people at 
least equal to ourselves in the broad outlines of civilisation. No doubt 
the extreme days of Cetewayo have departed, but they are still savages 
—though of savages the best. 

Again we had to leave in the evening, but this time it was to 
travel all night. We much regretted it, but time is inexorable as fate. 
Not for us will the sun stand still. Our destination, as far as the rail 
was concerned, was Charlestown, the terminus. Here we changed for 
what they called coach traveliing, across country. Coach forsooth! 
You shall hear. 

Our train started at ten o’clock, and for many hours we should be 
journeying through the darkness, seing outlines and filling in details 
according to fancy. We were sorry to leave our comfortable inn and 
landlady, who had none of the lackadaisical airs about her which 
distinguished her lady-helps. No doubt life had been too serious for 
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her. ‘ We are all taught of sorrow.” We knew not what our next 
quarters would be like ; but for that night at least we should not be 
“lying in the down.” 

The train came in from Durban and a good and obliging guard 
gave us a compartment, and made us up two beds. This is by no 
means always possible, and we felt ourselves as happy as cows in a clover 
field. And when we were comfortably anchored and had time to look 
round, behold we saw our friend the Baroness like another Ophelia, 
wandering up and down the platform in search of her lost compart- 
ment. She had come in from Durban, and espying us at the same 
moment flew to us as drowning men grasp at a straw. 

‘TI got out for five minutes’ rest and recreation,” she explained, “and 
now I cannot find my compartment again. They are all exactly alike. 
What shall I do? That wicked guard will not help me. Every 
moment the train may go off.” 

We sympathised with her from experience. Years ago, the same 
thing happened to us, but with a much more awful ending. 

The scene was France; the occasion the night-express travelling 
southwards to the lovely Riviera. We had got out at Dijon to the 
sound of the midnight chimes from the neighbouring Cathedral. Like 
many others, we wished to refresh ourselves with the coffee or bouillon 
always waiting at the duffet. It was an intensely dark night, and 
chilly. Could we find our compartment in returning think you? Not 
in the least. Doors were closed, blinds were drawn. 

It was a frightful moment. The train was almost in motion. The 
impatient guard shouted “En voiture, monsieur!” until in a fit of 
temporary insanity he lifted me bodily in his strong arms, opened the 
first door he came to, and shot me in as an arrowfrom a bow. Four 
old maids, wigless and toothless, comfortably “arranged” for the night, 
occupied the four corners of the carriage. Four pairs of eyes glared 
at me, as eyes have only glared in dreams. ‘There was a sound of 
teeth chattering: they could only be my own, and the cause was 
fright. ‘The ladies could not speak, fortunately. 

Imagine my feelings. I lost consciousness from terror. I can 
just remember hurling anathemas at that dreadful guard, and then 
everything was a blank. When I returned to the world four figures 
had wrapped themselves round beyond recognition. Their faces were 
concealed, and they looked for all the world like those dreadful 
brothers of the Misericordia one sees going about the streets of 
Florence and other cities of Italy ; hideous and deathlike; draped 
faces with nothing visible excepting two piercing eyes glaring at you 
through round holes in the cloth. 

I neither moved nor stirred; I dared not for my life ; I suffered 
the tortures of the Inquisition from cramp; I could have screamed 
with agony ; but those eight eyes held me spell-bound and fascinated. 
I believe that if I had only blinked an eye, eight claw-like hands, forty 
vengeful talons, would have clutched at my throat. I felt as those do 
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who are pursued by a ghoul, on whom a vampire has fastened. When the 
train stopped at Lyons, I looked ten years older; the guard thought 
I was my elder brother ; many grey hairs had appeared. I went up 
to him and fairly shook the author of this unspeakable disaster. 
“ Misérable!” I cried. ‘“ If I do not live to be seventy it is thanks 
to your perfidious conduct !” 

“Mais m’sieu,” he replied in a southern patois, and twisted 
phraseology, “c’est tou-te la faute 4 vous. Moi, pauv’ gars, z’ai 
fait pour le mieux.” 

And so remembering all this, we took compassion upon the 
Baroness. We even feared the situation might become a repetition of 
that fearful night—transposed. The guard was forcibly impounded, 
the right carriage was found at last, and Madame la Baronne smiled 
benignly as she prepared to make herself comfortable, and dismissed 
us with a wish for pleasant dreams, 

The night passed, and then came that chilly moment when dawn 
faintly breaks in the East. It gradually spread ; the sky went through all 
its glorious changes, and then the sun shot up, a round, red, majestic 
orb. We felt that we were getting more “up country ;” more into the 
interior ; farther away from civilisation. Presently we should find our- 
selves amongst the savages , perhaps have to sleep in a kraal. Who knows 
what is in store for them when they passed into the unexplored ? 

The country was very wild and beautiful ; far reaching plains ; green 
but barren hills rising against the clear sky. A great deal of the land 
was rich and fertile, and many farms were dotted about. Exquisite 
undulations, endless sweeps, gave their charm to the landscape ; 
whilst every now and then the train laboured up a steep ascent, and 
we looked down into deep and sheltered valleys, grain-bearing, rich 
in pasture land and fruit orchards. The cattle grazed in the plains. 

We were somewhere near Ladysmith when daylight restored the 
world to us. 

If we could have done the right thing, we should have left the 
train here, and gone across country, over the Drakensberg Range, 
through the Van Reenan pass, into the Orange Free State, landing 
at Harrismith. By this means we should have become familiar with 
some of the finest scenery in South Africa, passing innumerable and 
interesting Kaffir kraals on our way. ‘There is now a railroad to 
Harrismith, but it is better still to keep to the old coach road, where 
time is not an object. 

At Ladysmith we were rising in the world, for it lies over 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The climate is dry and bracing, but very 
hot in summer. Here come many invalids, suffering from consump- 
tion and bronchitis, anxious to lengthen their pilgrimage through this 
true “vale of woe.” The morning was growing quite old when we 
reached Glencoe, which is very near to the Dundee Coal-fields. We 
really might have been in Scotland. The surrounding neighbourhood 
is rich in iron also, and perhaps is destined to become the Black 
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Country—that terrible spot—of South Africa: or at least of Natal: 
for each province is large enough to have its own Black-Country 
quarters. 

When we reached Dundee we were within twenty miles of Rorke’s 
Drift, so gallantly defended by a handful of Englishmen against 4000 
Zulus on the 22nd January, 1879. It was the fatal day of the Battle 
of Isandhlwana, when about 2000 English and native troops under 
Durnford and Pulleine were met by 24,000 Zulus. Only about 40 
escaped, and the loss on the side of the Zulus was incalculable. The 
mountain of Isandhlwana lies very near to Rorke’s Drift. Have you 
forgotten the story? We need to build a new Valhalla, and it 
should be written in letters of gold above its portal. 

It was after Isandhlwana. The English camp was at the Drift and 
4000 of the enemy, fired with victory, marched away to take posses- 
sion. ‘They crossed the Buffalo River four miles below the drift. 
Lieutenant Chard was in command of the camp. In the afternoon 
two men appeared on the opposite side, and when brought across, 
they told of the day’s disaster, and also that Zulus in great force were 
marching upon Rorke’s Drift. 

The camp consisted of nothing but a thatched cottage and out- 
houses. Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead, and Mr. Dalton, a 
Commissariat officer, proceeded to make the best defence they could. 
They barricaded the hospital, using all the waggons and bags of corn 
for protection. A wall of biscuit boxes was built up, but it was frail 
and insufficient ; the supply failed. Towards five o’clock in the 
afternoon 600 Zulus came in sight, and bore down upon the im- 
promptu barricades. Until midnight assault after assault was made 
by the Zulus, and successfully repulsed by the brave little garrison. 
At four in the morning of the 23rd the Zulus retired, leaving 
350 dead upon the field, whilst the English heroes had only lost 
seventeen of their number. 

Sacks of corn and biscuit boxes their only ramparts—surely such 
a record has few rivals? It is the one bright spot for the English in 
that terrible war with the Boers, which ought never to have been: 
or being, should have had a different ending. 

It was impossible but that these thoughts should pass through the 
mind as we found ourselves gazing upon the very hills and plains that 
had echoed to the regular footfall of the soldiers’ march, and where 
bayonets had sent forth a thousand sun flashes upon the air. When 
the train crossed the Ingogo River, and gradually laboured in zigzags 
up the height, to 4000 feet above the level of the sea, we looked 
down upon the battle-field of Schuins Hoogte, and could almost have 
touched Neill’s house, from which the British troops started for the 
top of Majuba Hill, and where the first treaty of peace was afterwards 
signed. 

Our journey was nearly ended, for we soon passed under the very 
shadow of Majuba hill, or Amajuba, which rises flat-topped, like a 
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table-mountain, 7000 feet towards the sky. It was here, you will 
remember, that occurred that terrible disaster during the fatally mis- 
managed war with the Boers, in 1881, when Sir George Colley in the 
hope of retrieving previous disasters, led 400 men to Amajuba, and 
succeeded in reaching the summit. And then they remained quietly 
doing nothing. . 

The Boers discovered what had been done, and expecting shot 
and shell, prepared to fly. Nothing happened ; and so, taking fresh 
courage, they crept up the hill-side, picked out their enemy and fired 
shot after shot with deadly effect. 

Those Transvaal Boers had everything in their favour. They knew 
every inch of their own country with all its possibilities. Almost 
from childhood they had lived in the very atmosphere of the saddle 
and gun, Their aim was certain. Every man was a soldier, and 
more or less accustomed to think for himself: so that every man was 
also more or less a commander. 

Joubert was leading. All up the sides they fired, until, reaching 
the summit, they opened out in full strength upon the English. The 
latter wildly returned, doing little harm. 

It was Sunday morning, the 27th of February. Presently, panic- 
stricken, the English fled. Out of the four-hundred men, ninety-two 
were killed, one hundred and thirty-four were wounded, whilst the 
Boers had only one man killed and five wounded. Amongst the 
slain was Sir George Colley. 

Weeks later, when all might have been retrieved, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood would have led his men to victory, and the Transvaal might 
have been ours, came the home orders “ Peace and Amnesty at any 
price:” and General Roberts, who had just landed at the Cape, 
had simply to re-eembark. It seemed more than cruel; it was a fatal 
blunder. Good lives had been uselessly sacrificed. 

The neighbourhood of Majuba has become a sad little graveyard. 
Surrounded by a stone wall, the brave soldiers—and that they fought 
like good men and true, like Englishmen, Joubert himself testified— 
lie in their quiet graves. To the left, as we passed, we noticed a 
solitary monument marking the grave of the brave but ill-fated 
Colley, and farther on to the right, two graves side by side, in which 
sleep two other officers. 

Then from Majuba and all its sad influence we passed through 
zigzags into the darkness of a tunnel—not darker than must have 
seemed to Lord Chelmsford the night he spent in the devastated 
camp, with all his soldiers scattered round him, after the fatal day of 
Isandhlwana—and issuing once more into daylight, came to an 
anchor at the terminus of Charlestown. 

Here we had risen to a height of some 5400 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the air was deliciously light and sparkling. 

It is these high plateaux that are the charm of South Africa, and here 
life may often be restored under almost hopeless conditions. We were 
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now in the extreme North of Natal, on the very borders of the 
Transvaal, that South African Republic that ought to have been a 
rich British possession ; at present numbering more Europeans than 
Boers, and owing all its wealth, enterprise and prosperity to the 
English. If we could judge by the capacities of the station, Charles- 
town must be a very forlorn spot. The building was little better than 
a huge shed, and the refreshments provided for hungry travellers 
who had journeyed through the night, were such that we had to content 
ourselves with a crust of dry bread. Of course there are worse 
misfortunes at sea, but in such extremities bread seems rather a frail 
“staff of life” to lean upon. 

We felt delightfully out of the world. An immense tract of country 
surrounded us, apparently as wide as the desert, and as barren. In 
fact most of the towns are small oases surrounded by desert, and the 
sand-storms are terrible. ‘There is a drawback to everything, and 
sand-storms are the misery of these high table-lands. 

We now had two days’ travelling before us through the country, by 
** Coach.” P 

Nothing ever seen in Hyde Park was finer or better appointed than 
the pictures of the magnificent coaches we had been shown at Durban. 
What we saw actually before us was a large heavy waggon with a covering 
like a gipsy tent, into which one had to dive, to the exclusion of light, air 
and scenery. It was a frightful imposition and a bitter disappointment. 

Fortunately we had secured the seats nearest the door; the further 
end would have been torture; but H. politely resigned his in favour 
of the Baroness. Our fellow-passengers were of the roughest descrip- 
tion ; decent and well-behaved enough, but uncultured as the rustics 
they resembled. We started with a team of six mules; lean objects ; 
who, however, proved better than they looked. The hope we had 
cherished ever since leaving Durban of a magnificent day’s run across 
country on the box-seat of a splendid turn-out, inhaling the pure air 
of high latitudes, fell hopelessly to the ground. We had been living 
in a fool’s paradise, but not of our own making. 

As soon as we set off we found the waggon at least was no delusion 
—it was everything its appearance promised. ‘The heavy wheels were 
guiltless of springs. As we passed over the inequalities of the road, 
heads occasionally came in contact with each other, and we had some 
time to wait to pick up the one outside passenger who had been thrown 
off his perch next the driver, and must have possessed at least nine 
lives, After all, it had its compensations : we lived in a constant state 
of excitement as to what would come next: whether we should find 
ourselves hurled to the top of Majuba Hill, or lying in fragments at the 
bottom of some awful precipice. 

“The worst day on board the steamer was never equal to this,” 
presently remarked Madame la Baronne, who had been turning more 
and more pale. “I begin to feel exceedingly ill. Do you think we 
shall survive this agonizing ordeal ?” 
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It certainly was trying. The penitential meal of dry bread had not 
fortified our powers of endurance. Nevertheless it was amusing, if 
only because it was a new experience. In the new there is always 
something to charm. We resigned our regret at last, and made up 
our minds to take all the pleasure and profit possible out of the 
situation. 

Our team went well. The roads were badly made or not made at 
all, and often we were lumbering and creaking over the smooth turf ; 
occasionally dipping down a slope, which brought a terrified scream 
from Madame, and a vain clutch at empty space ; or struggling up a 
sudden ascent which made her think she was about to be translated 
to paradise. A strong wind was blowing and every now and then a 
sand-storm swept past us blinding in its intensity. The tenebrous 
covering had its uses, but in spite of it we soon all looked like 
millers. 

“We have all been whitewashed,” cried Madame Van Tromp. 
“ How funny we look !” 

“Do you mean that for a double-entendre ?” asked H. 

“ Ach! no!” she laughed. “I quite forgot the expression had a 
double meaning. So many of your sayings, it seems to me, may be 
taken in two ways—that is no doubt owing to the poverty of your 
language.” 

“You can hardly call English a poor language,” returned H., 
“though perhaps not quite so rich as German, where every writer coins 
words to suit his own purpose.” 

“That is true. The number of their adjectives is appall 

The word was never finished. A terrific lurch, more violent than 
any that had gone before, sent H. flying across me through the opening, 
landing him on the soft turf, whilst Madame la Baronne had been 
shot to the further end and was uncomfortably reposing in the arms of 
an embarrassed Boer. 

“ These are the vicissitudes of travel in South Africa,” she laughed 
when we had all recovered our perpendicular positions. “‘ We have not 
crossed the ocean for nothing. Are you hurt?” sympathetically to 
H. “TI feel dreadfully bruised.” 

“Slightly shaken,” he replied. ‘ But it is to-morrow that we shall 
pay for this. We shall then feel as if we were in the worst agonies 
of rheumatic fever.” 

All this notwithstanding, the charm was there. ‘The feeling of 
absolute and glorious freedom was intensely exhilarating. Crowds 
and towns seemed non-existent in this wilderness, in which there was 
no sense of being lost. The boundless sweep of country; the vast 
tracts ; the exquisite tones ; the billowy undulations ; all gave one a 
sense of splendour and grandeur and expanse, which can only come 
to us and only be realised in such scenes. Hour after hour we 
journeyed and made way, and still the earth seemed desolate and 
unpeopled. 


” 
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Every now and then we stopped at a solitary station, where we 
changed our team and post bags, and gathered up what seemed 
endless sacks of freight: and these solitary stations were the only 
signs of life we chanced upon. At one of them—I think it was called 
“The Three Sisters”—we lunched, and the leg of mutton placed 
before us was more delicious and more welcome than manna in the 
desert. ‘My own growing and killing, sir,” said the owner of the 
station; “but it has to be prepared at a venture. ‘Too often the 
Boers and such-like people bring their provisions with them.” Just 
the remark our humorous host at Breakfast Vlei had made when we 
were journeying to King Williamstown. 

Sometimes we changed a team for the better, sometimes for the 
worse. No doubt it is difficult to keep them well fed, and the 
unfortunate animals too often have a short life though not a merry one. 

The day wore on. The aspect of the drive never varied. It was a 
series of far-stretching, undulating plains ; here and there rising to hills, 
now and then almost to a mountain—often flat-topped. It is singular 
how great a feature of South Africa these table mountains are ; so that 
they become a distinct impression upon one’s memory. 

Whenever we alighted, at the changing of teams, if there happened 
to be a lull in the wind, and no sandstorm, the air was bright and 
sparkling ; one seemed to breathe-in life and lightness ; the sky was 
clear and intensely blue, the sunshine dazzling. Before all this, the 
difficulties and discomforts of the journey faded into nothingness ; at 
last became almost an attraction. 

The most trying moment was after the sun went down, and twilight 
grew into darkness, and the sweeping plains were lost to view. Yet 
even this had its charm. 

All the mystery of night was upon us; we felt surrounded by 
the unknown, by illimitable space. The stars came out and flashed 
with intense brilliancy ; the air grew keen and cold. We wondered 
how the driver steered his way. It could not be by the stars, or on 
cloudy nights he would be at fault. It could not be by the road 
itself, for often there was no road at all. They must have an 
instinct, or a sixth sense, these South African drivers; or else they 
leave it all to the sagacity of the horses. We questioned, every now 
and then, whether we were going right, or were not entering upon a 
long, ghostly, unearthly drive that would never end and would lead 
to nowhere: an eternity of space; and then suddenly we would pull 
up at a station, fresh voices were heard in the darkness, lanterns 
flashed about, teams were changed, we were evidently expected. It 
was the right road after all, with a destination at the end. 

Yet that longed-for goal seemed to tarry. 

Towards ten o’clock, when darkness had almost caused daylight to 
be forgotten, a sense of fatigue stole over us that was absolutely pain- 
ful. The inner man needed fortifying, the outer man felt as if the 
rack had been well applied to every part of his body. Hard seats had 
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grown unendurable, an upright position a matter of severe moral and 
physical courage. It was well that we could no longer see each 
other, for appearances must have been painfully ludicrous. The last 
hour is always the worst ; and if it is a matter of endurance, the most 
difficult to live through. 

At length, when ten o’clock had long struck upon the dial of our 
imagination, we suddenly swerved round a half circle, the driver 
whipped up his horses to a final effort ; we felt, for we could not see, 
that we were once more approaching life and humanity; and in a 
few moments we had stopped in front of the hotel at Standerton. 
Lights gleamed and dazzled; we blinked our eyes like owls, and 
looked at one another, and laughed at the objects we presented. 
The surrounding blackness was only the more intense for the lantern 
gleams flashed upon us. The landlord came out—we had reached 
our quarters for the night: a small town or settlement in the midst 
of these desert plains. 

With a thanksgiving, as sincere as it was silent, we passed out of 
the cold and darkness into light and warmth. 


OLD HIGHGATE. 


A CITY set upon a hill, 
Whose steep and devious ways 
Amid the rush of life keep still 
The charm of by-gone days. 


Another thirty years perchance, 
Ire builders shall deface, 

And sweep away the old romance 
With miles of common-place : 


’Till then this wooded northern height 
Will treasure many a name 

That history has not ceased to write 
Upon the roll of Fame. 


Here Francis Earl of Verulam 
Closed upon earth his eyes, 

To know the mysteries hidden from 
The learned and the wise. 


And here stands Mistress Ireton’s room, 
Where one can fancy now 

That Milton’s music chased the gloom 
From Cromwell’s rugged brow. 


Down Highgate Hill the merry king 
Rode on, and did not fail 

To hold carouse and revelling 
With ill-starred Lauderdale. 
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Here Andrew Marvel rose betimes 
And spent his happiest hours 
Weaving his quaint conceits and rhymes 
Amid his garden flowers. 


And with the advancing tide of years 
Dawns yet a halcyon time, 

When many a famous name appears— 
The Poets in their prime. 


Here came the brightest wits from town ; 
Those trees the grove that front 

Perchance saw Shelley strolling down 
And chattering with Leigh Hunt. 


’Tis more than seventy years ago, 
And in these very streets, 

That Coleridge pacing to and fro 
Came face to face with Keats. 


’Twas here Blake laboured and complaincd ; 
And yonder you may see 

Where Mrs. Barbauld entertained 
Fine company to tea! 


Here authors opened friendly doors ; 
And reminiscence blends 

The Baillies and the Hannah Mores, 
The Howitts and their friends. 


And last, distinct from all the rest, 
What pleasant memories rise 

Of Lamb with his fantastic jest, 
And strange pathetic eyes! 


Still Highgate keeps a nameless charm 
*Mid modern jar and fret, 

A touch of subtle old-world calm 
Is lingering round it yet. 


And though the rising tide assails, 
The brave old Suburb stands, 

And still defends its hills and dales 
From eager, grasping hands. 


Long may it guard its storied past— 
Long may it hold its sway 
Against the great Iconoclast, 
The builder of to-day! 





CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
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THE SINS OF THE FATHER. 


I, 


BEL PROWDE sat alone in his study, on the threshold of a 
new life. 

The firelight touched the books and furniture with a warm glow ; 
on a small table by his side stood a glass and decanter, and a pipe 
and tobacco jar lay close to his easy-chair on the floor, A fawn- 
coloured Irish terrier stretched himself on the hearthrug in the blaze, 
and outside the wind howled and the rain drove in sheets against the 
window-panes. It was asymbol of what was to be. Outside, the 
old life of storm and passion, of coldness and sin ; within, the new life 
of happiness and quiet comfort and love. 

He looked into the hot caverns of the fire and thought, and he had 
much to think of. 

He was a man who had been brought up with wild companions, 
and of them all he had proved the wildest. While he was young the 
world bore with him. Let him sow his wild oats, it said in calm 
contempt, he will settle down by-and-by. But he did not seem 
inclined to settle down, and the prime of his life only differed from 
his youth in that its passions were stronger and more selfish, and its 
thoughts less excusable. 

Year after year went by, and the world’s contempt changed to anger. 
Vague rumours of women who had been betrayed by him, and left 
to hide their shame in the misery of a lifetime, were circulated among 
those who knew him; stories of fearful orgies of drunkenness and 
crime in which he had taken no subordinate part were whispered in 
clubs and smoking-rooms ; and people who were not considered to 
be over particular began to exclude him from their houses. 

But he snapped his fingers at respectability and went his own way, 
the way of enjoyment. No one knew better how to tread it, and no 
one cared less if it led to perdition. The world of society dropped 
him, and he made a world and society of his own. And he lived 
fiercely and fastly in it, and even happily, as the salamander will live 
in fire. 

On his fortieth birthday he was as careless and licentious as when 
he came of age. But the life was beginning to tell on him. ‘The 
handsome face was worn and lined; the strong hand began to shake ; 
the tall straight figure began to stoop; and the quick brilliant mind 
was not what it used to be. Things began to escape his memory ; his 
thoughts were often confused ; at times his eyes would grow dull and 
vacuous ; he would find he was thinking of nothing ; and sometimes 
a vague terror would seize his mind, and leave him for a few moments 
half paralysed with fear. 
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Fortunately none of these signs escaped his notice, and a voice 
whispered to him that a change must be made, or an awful doom 
awaited him in the remaining years of his life. 

But the fixed habits of a man of forty are not changed easily, and 
as he set himself to stem the stream of his destruction, the shadow of 
a great terror fell upon him. He was powerless to change his fate ; 
there were none to help him, and alone he was too weak. But yet the 
change did come, and had anybody told Abel Prowde that it would 
come to him through a woman, he would have laughed in his face. 
His ideas of women were founded on his own experience, and that had 
not been an elevating one. ‘Tohim they were temptresses or fools, and 
no angel face had ever been among them. Toys to be played with, 
not goddesses to be worshipped. 

But nevertheless a woman saved him. After a year of hopeless 
struggle and despair, he met Ruth Vane, and the light began to break 
upon him. She showed him how good and sweet a lovely woman 
may be; she taught him what a man should be ; and in the first few 
weeks of their acquaintance the seeds of the new life were sown. 

The ground had been prepared through terror of the darkness that 
lay before him; but the seeds were sown by the hand of love. 
Wreck that he was, she loved him, and dragged him from the sea that 
was threatening to drown him, that she might love him the more 
worthily. And in his own dark heart love began to dawn, and gave 
him strength of purpose, and courage to fight, and before a year was 
over the change was made. 

Abel Prowde had never been a truly bad man, but love of pleasure 
will drag an angel’s heart to hell, if there be no religious strength or 
helping hand to save it. The change in him was true and genuine. 
He had cast off his old life from him. He did not pretend to do it 
from the best of motives, the fear and love of God. He did it 
because the prospect of an awful future shadowed him, and because 
the love of a pure and noble woman lifted him up. She influenced 
him ; and he wished to be worthy of her. But by degrees her own 
strong religious feeling coloured his life, and true goodness began to 
form in him. Repentance for sin took the place of fear of its 
consequences. Nor did he then dream that he had not yet reaped 
the fruit of bitterness and tears. 

And as he sat in his chair, with his feet on the fender, and pipe in 
his mouth, all the past rose before him, and an inward prayer for 
forgiveness was wrung from his very soul. 

And then he rose, and taking out a drawer from a writing-table, 
placed it on his knees. It was filled with letters tied up in different 
packets, lace handkerchiefs, bits of ribbon, and other feminine trifles. 
He threw them one by one into the fire ; he did not even read the 
letters. These records of past triumphs had to be destroyed, for 
the day after to-morrow he was to marry Ruth Vane, and the fulness 
of the new life was to begin. And it says much for the genuineness 
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of the change in the man, that he burnt them without a regret, and 
that the only sighs that escaped him were those of sorrow for the 
stories of shame that these relics brought to his mind. “As I burn 
these, so do I burn the past,” he murmured, raking the ashes together. 
But the ashes of his past were yet to be mingled with his daily bread. 


II. 


For a year Abel Prowde and his wife lived in a pure and quiet 
happiness. After his marriage he left London, and took a small 
house on the Welsh coast. The long line of dark cliffs was here 
broken by a little valley running down into the sea. In this shelter, 
not fifty yards from where the tide foamed up on the shingle, was the 
low white dwelling that they called their home, and there, far from 
the stir and passion of life in the great city, the man’s past grew dim, 
and the new life grew brighter day by day. All temptation was put 
from him. The eyes that had grown weary of theatre and ballet, 
found rest and happiness in the storm and the sunset, and the ear 
that voluptuous music had failed to charm, found pleasure in the 
moaning and crashing of the sea; and in his wife’s love was centred 
the sunshine of his life. 

And then one night there was a great bustle and stir at the Crags, 
and a trap drove up to the door, and servants hurried to and fro. 

The master of the house sat anxiously in his study, until they came 
and told him that a son was born to him. A great joy filled his heart, 
but before the morning came the angel of death had turned it into 
sorrow. For the mother of the child died, and father and son were 
left to face the world alone. 

* * * % * 

Over the man’s deep sorrow we will draw a veil, and leave him with 
the God that he had so lately come to know. For awhile his wife’s 
death was to him as the passing of the sun from heaven. She had 
been the light that had guided him from the darkness of despair, and 
led him to happiness and peace. And now she too had passed into 
the darkness, and left him to stumble on alone. For a short time life 
was a blank to him: wherever he set his eyes, or placed his foot, 
something seemed to be missing ; every little action was strange and 
shadowed with the memory of what had been. In their solitude his 
life had been so bound up with hers, that he now felt that half of his 
own nature was dead. A cloud lay over sun, and sea, and landscape, 
and a silence on the music of the waves. She was dead, and with 
her, beauty in everything had died. 

And then one day they brought him his boy. It was a year after 
her death, and till that day the child had never been suffered to cross 
his path; for had he not hated it, and in his heart called it the 
murderer of her who was dead. But now they disobeyed him, and 
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the trembling nurse brought it in, saying nothing, but fearing 
much, 

The child looked at its father with wondering brown eyes, and the 
man thought he saw his dead wife looking at him. He snatched up 
the boy, and kissed him passionately, and from that hour he rarely let 
him from his sight. The worn grey-haired man and the quiet large- 
eyed child were constant companions, who never grew tired of each 
other’s company. 

When Ruth died the good that she had done did not die with her. 

Truth and virtue were now realities in the life of Abel Prowde, and 
religion was something more than an empty name. Fearful lest he 
should drift back into sin from want of occupation he devoted himself 
to reading a particular branch of knowledge, and working in his garden 
on the cliff. The child too was his care. To teach him to talk, and 
walk, and read, and watch him exercise his sturdy brown limbs along 
the shore and in the water, was more than enough to keep the man 
from idleness. 

The boy was strong and healthy, and the father, who had almost 
feared that he would be weak and ailing, gave a sigh of relief as he 
watched him stoutly tumbling about the beach, and lifting large stones 
into the sea. 

“T have long terrified myself with the thought that many innocent 
sons have‘paid the penalty for their father’s vices with lifelong weakness. 
I thank God that the load has been taken from my mind.” And the 
child grew to boyhood, and his strong limbs and brilliant intellect were 
the pride of his father and all who loved him. And none saw that 
there was a cloud on the horizon, for as yet it was no bigger than a 
man’s hand. 

* * + * * 

It was when the lad was twelve years old that the change was first 
observed in him. Father and son were walking along the top of the 
cliffs towards the neighbouring port. It was a hot still day. A haze 
lay over the horizon, and the air quivered from the ground. A ship 
lay motionless in the distance, the sea as calin as a lake, the sky above 
one bright unbroken blaze of blue. 

Philip was unusually silent. He was wont to chatter incessantly 
with his father, as freely as boys do with one another ; but to-day he 
barely answered, and let the conversation run on without contributing 
more than a word here and there. 

As they came to the highest part of the cliffs, he stopped, and 
flinging himself on his face, burst into tears. 

“Phil, my boy, what is the matter?” But no answer came, only 
the sound of passionate sobbing. 

“Phil! Phil! What is it? speak, my boy; are you in pain?” 

He looked up wildly at his father. His face was pale, and his eyes 
dilated with terror. 

“T am frightened, father; take me home.” 
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“ You silly boy!” he said sharply. ‘What is there to be fright- 
ened at? We are yards from the edge of the cliff.” 

“Tt is not that, father. It is—oh, I don’t know what it is. Do 
let us go home.” 

They went home, and in the evening the boy was cheerful and 
bright as ever. However, a great change had passed over him from 
that day. At times the same unknown terror would seize him. If 
left alone in the dark he would tremble, and beg to be given a light. 
The supernatural brilliance of conversation, and almost unhealthy 
quickness of wit, were clouded by hours of dulness and moping, and 
even tears. 

His father began to be alarmed, and sent for a doctor. For over 
an hour the three were closeted together, and then the boy was sent 
out to play. Half an hour afterwards the doctor left, and Abel 
Prowde sat alone in his study, his face bowed in his hands, his whole 
frame shaking in an agony of grief. 

“My God, my God, take this curse from him, and lay it upon 
me. He is innocent: I am guilty. ‘Take my life, my reason, but 
spare this child of mine.” 

And in the silence of that awful hour, a voice cried in his ears the 
terrible words that were to burn themselves upon his brain. “The 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children.” Truly there 
was a greater bitterness than the bitterness of death. 


III. 


THE next few years were years of hideous punishment for sin. Day 
by day the father saw the son thafhe loved ‘so passionately, passing 
gradually into complete imbecility. Day by day the intervals of 
brightness and lucidity grew fewer and fewer, until they disappeared 
altogether. Darkness had gathered round the once brilliant mind, 
and sadness had clouded the once bright and boyish spirits. The 
only person Philip still knew was his father, and they would sit 
together and walk together as of old, but yet as far apart as the living 
and the dead. 

A terrible curse for any father to see his only son, his only 
companion in a lonely place, losing his reason day by day. Buta 
thrice terrible curse when he knows that the madness is the work of 
his own hands, the fruit of an ill-spent life. Andthis he knew. The 
doctor inquired into his past, and when he had heard it, he said 
nothing. But he asked no further questions. He was satisfied. 

But the father did not shrink from the punishment that God had 
laid upon him. He could have sent his son away from him, and 
removed the living curse from before his eyes, and could himself have 
drowned his cares in the intoxication of the old life. But he faced 
his sorrow as a man who has deserved it, and must make atonement 
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for his sin. Philip was never violent or dangerous. He merely lived 
as one who is dead in life, understanding nothing, seeing nothing, 
enjoying nothing. His father was always by his side, always in the 
burning agony of that most fearful and pitiful of sights, the wreck of 
a noble human mind. And every hour the steel was driven deeper 
into his soul. Truly if the man had sinned, he was suffering now. 

And so the son grew to manhood. A strong, finely-built man, with 
the limbs of a Hercules. Abel was a man of no mean height or 
strength, but he was inferior in inches and muscle to his unfortunate 
boy, whose body seemed to grow stronger as his intellect became 
more feeble. And no one but the father knew that manhood might 
never have been reached, and that the lad’s life was several times 
hanging in the balance. No one but the father knew, for no one but 
God knew the father’s heart, or had seen him lay his hand on the 
weapon when Philip slept, or had known his thoughts when they walked 
near the edge of the precipice. But some power had held him back, 
though for the boy’s sake he hourly prayed that he were dead, for that 
were better than this living death. Yet God's mercy was still over- 
shadowing them, and the end was not far off. 

* * * * * 

It was a glorious evening towards the end of September. Father 
and son stood together on the cliffs and looked across the sea towards 
the setting sun. Dark clouds were gathering on the western horizon, 
and the sun, plunging into them, cast a lurid glow through the long 
grey bank of vapour. Then it was swallowed up, and only a bright 
edging to the dark masses marked its tomb. 

“There is a storm brewing,” Abel said. There was no answer ; 
he never expected one now, and only talked to make the silence less 
terrible. ‘The great clouds have devoured the light,” the young man 
murmured, “the darkness is cruel. Poor light!” And the father 
thought of the darkness that had been more cruel than death, and had 
swallowed the light of that young life. 

The storm arose quickly. A west wind drove the clouds across the 
sea until they covered the whole sky. The waves broke louder and 
louder on the shore, and the rising tide rolled heavily up the beach to 
the foot of the cliffs. Then a flash of lightning split the darkness, 
and the crash of thunder echoed along the rocks and distant 
mountains. The rain began to fall in large warm drops, and the 
father took his son’s arm. 

“Come, we must go home, Phil. There is a terrible storm coming 
on.” 

The poor fellow was usually as obedient as a dumb animal, but for 
once he did not notice his father’s wishes. He shook the hand off 
his arm, and seemed fascinated with the lightning. 

“Come, Philip, come.” 

“‘ How lovely the light is,” he muttered. “Father, where did the 
poor light go when it died? Is it buried?” 
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“Tt will come down again, Phil. You shall have it in the morning.” 

“There it is, father, lines of it—ah, the darkness has swallowed it,” 
as a flash of forked lightning spread over the sky in veins, and made 
the gloom seem more intense. 

“Come along, Phil. We must go home,” and he laid his hand 
firmly on his son’s arm, and began to move towards the Crags. 

“The light! the light! I want to find it! Where has it gone to? 
Ah, there it is, in the waves.” A flash descended on the sea, and 
Philip, shaking his father’s hand roughly off his arm, sprang to the 
edge of the cliff, and before he could be stopped, stretched his arms 
towards the place where the flash had vanished. Another burst 
across the sky in the same place. “I have found you, my beautiful 
light, my lost lovely light.” 

Abel Prowde dashed after his son, but when he came to the edge 
of the cliff he stood alone; he called out ; there was no sound but 
the beating of the waves two hundred feet below, and the roll of 
the thunder above his head. And then a wailing cry, such as a dumb 
animal will make in intense pain, came up from the rocks below, 
continued for a minute, and died away. 

“Philip, Philip,” he cried, as he cast himself on his face, and 
peered over the edge. 

Again that fearful cry. 

“ He is alive,” he muttered, “ but he will die, for the tide is rising. 
God has done for me what I have not dared to do myself.” And he 
turned away from the edge. 

Again that low long wail of agony. The man stopped. The same 
power that had held him back before was with him now. “Shall I 
save him,” he said to himself; ‘save him for years of a living death, 
with no reason and no happiness, with a shattered body and a clouded 
mind? Would this be love to him. Yet he is dying in agony, and 
alone I cannot bring him up the cliff. I cannot obtain help before 
the tide has risen and covered him. Oh, God, guide me, and give 
me strength to do that which is right.” 

In a few moments his mind was made up, and he began the 
descent of the cliff. It was not difficult by day toa man of nerve 
and strength, but it would be almost a miracle if a descent were 
made safely in the dark. How Abel Prowde accomplished: it, he 
himself hardly knew, but he reached the bottom and stood beside 
his son on the piece of fallen rock where he was lying. The sea 
was already dashing heavily against the foot of the cliff, and if Philip 
had not fallen on the raised rock, he would have been already dead. 
His legs were broken, and he could not move. He moaned with 
pain, and now and then a long low wail broke from his lips. 

His father knelt on the rocks beside him, and pressed his lips to 
the wet forehead. The spray was even now soaking them through 
and through. ‘My son,” he said, “I cannot save you. But you 
will not die alone, for it is impossible to return.” 
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“The light, the light, the beautiful light,” Philip moaned. “I 
could not grasp it. It has gone.” 

And still the tide rose. It now washed over the rock. The two 
men could not cling to their place much longer. The natural 
instinct to preserve life grew stronger in the father’s breast. He 
looked at the straight cliffs, where he came down, but he could not 
go up again. He was helpless, the last twenty feet he had jumped 
down a precipitous rock. ‘There was no getting back. Then a great 
terror seized him. For the hour of death was at hand. But the 
man’s heart was strong. Again he cried, “My son, my son, I can- 
not save you; but we will die together,” and a great calm fell upon 
him, for was it not all for the best. He raised Philip’s head above 
the sweeping foaming water, and the young man clasped his arms 
about his father’s neck and kissed him passionately. 

“Father, we will find the light before the morning comes. The 
light, the beautiful light.” 
* * * * * 

The next day some fishermen found two bodies locked in each 
other’s arms, battered and driven up among the rocks, They were 
buried in the little churchyard by the sea, father and son, in one 
rocky grave. At last dawn had risen on the darkness of their lives, 
and the light was on them. 


J. B. Harris-BURLAND, 


A BURIED GRIEF. 


So you are dead and gone, old Sorrow, 
Only yesterday there you were, 
Filling my heart with an aching care 
Of grief for to-day and fear for to-morrow: 
Now the skeleton’s gone and the cupboard’s bare. 


And in your stead is born, old Sorrow, 
Hope, whose bright torch turns night to day, 
And makes winter bloom with the flowers of May ; 
Till even your memory seems to borrow 
Bright hues—because you have passed away. 


Old grief, once I thought you could never cease ; 
Now I sing your requiem! Rest in peace. 








BY THE LIGHT OF A CAMP FIRE. 
A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


| was on the shores of Lake Taupo that it happened: years ago, 

long before the tourist found his way to that New Zealand 
inland sea, and in the days when the visits of the pakeha (white-faced 
stranger) were as rare as talking birds. 

Major Drummond and I were spending a time of enforced idleness 
at Tokaanu—a Maori settlement at the extreme southern end of the 
Lake—awaiting the pleasure of a chief to make up his mind about a 
matter we need not go into here. This district is alive with hot 
springs, and for days our sole diversion consisted in scrambling out 
of one of the puias—as they are locally termed—and tumbling head- 
long into another, with a happy disregard for the therapeutic value of 
the different waters. 

At length, the novelty of the pastime wearing away, and the chief 
apparently being as far from coming to a decision as ever, we deter- 
mined to go off somewhere and have a day’s pig-hunting. 

Upon inquiry we learned that some distance along the shore of 
the Lake, beyond the rocky promontory of Karangahape, there was 
a spot reputed to be swarming with wild pigs. 

I say “reputed,” for the Maoris could speak from surmise only, as 
the locality was ‘“tapu,” and consequently never visited by them. 
Years before, a valorous chief of power and high command, one of 
the terrible battle-fighters who lived in the days of the noble dignity 
of his race, had died and been buried there. After the ceremony 
of interment the high priest had unexpectedly declared the whole 
neighbourhood sacred. Immediately the frightened people—leaving 
everything as it happened to be when the dread decree of tapu was 
pronounced, for to have touched one single article subsequently would 
have been sacrilege to be atoned for only by death—rushed in a 
mass to the gateway of the palisade and passed out, never to return. 

In this unceremonious flight many pigs were left behind, and it 
was a natural supposition that they had multiplied and become 
abundant in the land. 

The hope of a good day’s sport which this information had kindled 
in our breasts, was, however, discouraged by the head chief, who, on 
hearing of our inquiries touching the whereabouts of the place, 
summoned us before him and forbade us to go near the consecrated 
ground under any pretence whatever. 

Notwithstanding this rigorous interdiction, our thoughts wandered 
to the tusky boars there must be there after so many years’ preservation, 
and we hungered for forbidden fruit. There was one way out of the 
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difficulty. If we could procure the services of some Maori we might 
go by stealth. 

Fortunately for our purpose there happened to be in the village an 
old native named Hoti, in whose eyes the ways of the white man had 
early found favour. While the rest of his tribe clung to their super- 
stitious rites and religious ceremonies with increased fervour—for the 
Maoris of this district were the last of the race to accept Christianity 
—he had gladly availed himself of the teachings of the pakeha, and 
conformed, to the best of his ability, to civilised conditions of life. 

Whether he was sincere in his conversion, or was still a savage at 
heart practising a semblance of civilisation merely for the material 
advantages which a benevolent but ignorant Government were con- 
ferring upon all who professed peace as a sort of bribe, to damp the 
combustible elements of latent savagery, we were unable to say. 
However that may have been, as he declared in strong terms that he 
had relinquished all connection with his ancient superstitious belief, 
we thought he might be safely approached about the matter we had 
most at heart. 

In a speech instinct with tact, for he knew the terrible awe in 
which tapu was held by the Maoris, the Major sounded him. 

Great was our delight when the old fellow assured us, as he held 
out his hand for the guerdon which we had thought fit to promise him 
beforehand, that tapu had ceased to have any significance for him, 
save as a reminder of a heathenish faith he had long since aban- 
doned. He would, he said, have a canoe and two good pig-dogs 
ready within the hour. 

Before starting we were subjected to a severe questioning by the 
chief as to our intended movements ; but thanks to Hoti’s civilisation, 
his answers, though not strictly veracious, were full of imaginative 
ingenuity ; so that all suspicion was allayed. 

It was a calm, sunshiny morning, and the surface of the Lake was 
like glass ; so, merrily plying our paddles in rhythm to a Maori song 
we sent the light canoe skimming over the water. 

Well on in the day, when the afternoon sun was reaching down to 
touch the towering peak of Puketapu, we passed beneath a precipi- 
tous cliff three hundred feet high, which sloped rapidly away on the 
far side to the level of the lake. Abruptly turning the point of this 
headland we paddled into a little bay and ran the nose of the canoe 
upon the beach which fringed the shore. 

Bundling out the dogs—great savage brutes that would have thought 
no more of hounding demons back to the gates of Hades, if such might 
be attempted, than of snapping at one of the flies which were buzzing 
about their ears—we hauled up the canoe and proceeded to explore 
the sacred place. 

Before us stretched an open space where once had stood the 
populous settlement which had been so hastily abandoned. Here 
and there at wide intervals a lichen-spotted post, all awry, marked the 
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line where ran the palisade. Scattered about within the old enclosure, 
half buried in damp and clotted herbage, lay decaying pieces of the 
great chief's mausoleum—blocks and slabs of wood, carved with 
exquisite skill into grotesque representations of the human form, and 
ornamented with a bewildering network of symmetrical and significant 
scroll designs. i 

And that was all that the niggard hand of Time had spared as 
evidence of man’s whilom occupation. Nothing remained of the 
primeval forest but the skeletons of trees rising out of, or lying upon, 
a dank bed of rotting leaves and branches through which our feet 
went crashing at every step. 

A spring far up the scarred hill-side fed a stream of dark water in 
its course adown a barren gully. 

On it came, not like an ordinary New Zealand stream of silvery 
brightness which babbles in tinkling laughter along a bed fringed 
every foot of the way with fragile fern and tender moss, but gliding 
sullenly over a slimy rock here, twisting round an impeding boulder 
there, anon crawling beneath a fallen tree—always quiet and snake- 
like—till it reached the level ground below and slid on beneath a 
floor of rotting leaves and branches. At times a ray of sunshine, 
breaking through the decaying crust of vegetable matter, seemed to 
speckle its black surface with scales of light and gave it the very 
appearance of a noisome reptile stealthily creeping away below. 

On nearing the lake the stream coiled itself for a space into the 
form of a gloomy pool, half choked with dry. rushes and sickly scum, 
and then, slipping over the oozy lips of the tarn, wriggled down the 
bank without noise, and went floating away on the surface of the blue 
water in a long, black twisting line—snake-like to the last. 

Stillness was over everything. But it was a peace which brought 
no beauty to the place. Nought was there but desolation and decay. 
All life, animal and vegetable alike, seemed to have been scorched 
by a blast from some devastating fire. It was.a dead spot. A spot 
where Nature had ceased to work. 

We were too tired, having sat so long in a cramped position in the 
canoe, to care for any sport that day. Moreover, by the time we had 
looked round the place the day was almost spent ; so we sent Hoti to 
hunt for a pig for our supper while we got the camp in order for the 
night. By the time we had cut the fern for our bedding, made a fire, 
and got the water boiling, the Maori was back with the hams of a 
small pig slung over his shoulder. He reported that a little distance 
back, where the fern-root was large, he had seen on all sides 
unmistakable signs of pigs being present in numbers. No better 
relish to tickle our appetites could we have had than this news, and 
the strips of toasted pork, washed down with “billy tea,” tasted as 
food can only taste when eaten in the open air by the happy and 


hungry. 
By the time we had swallowed the last mouthful and knocked the 
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tea-leaves out of our pannikins, a faint twilight shade—the fore- 
runner of the brief dusk which in Austral climes takes the place of 
northern gloaming—was upon us. 

Piling high the fire-logs, for the air was chilly, we stretched 
ourselves upon spring-like couches of fern and lit our pipes, ~The 
dogs, feeling cold, crept near the fire and lay down beside their 
master. 

Wrapped in our blankets, but with no other covering or shelter 
between us and the heavens, we lay dreamily gazing at the flames as 
they leaped into the black pall overhead; experiencing meanwhile 
that soothing and voluptuous sensation which smoking after a hearty 
meal alone affords. For a time we talked languidly of the prospect 
of sport on the morrow. Gradually our voices became lower and our 
remarks more brief. Finally came the hush of repose. 

The Major and Hoti dropped off to slumber and were at rest ; but, 
do what I would, I could not sleep. 

From time to time an owl hooted from out the deep shadow of the 
dead forest. At intervals a shrill cry of a passing kaka, high in 
heaven, came down through space. Occasionally, far away and faint, 
from some lonely mere by the dreary shore, boomed the deep note of 
the bittern. But these natural sounds of night did not disturb the 
silence in any sense ; they seemed rather to make manifest and in- 
tensify the stillness which lay otherwise over the earth; a stillness 
which became so strangely pronounced and oppressive that it was 
with difficulty I suppressed an inclination to cry out aloud and break 
the spell. 

As I lay watching the dancing firelight playing on my features, I 
saw my companions stir and turn and heard them mutter in their 
slumber. 

The dogs, too, appeared as restless and ill at ease as they, for they 
frequently rose, turned, and uttering a faint whimper laid down again, 
The wind which had risen at nightfall moaned among the tree-tops 
with a dirge-like sound which was melancholy in the extreme. 

Nought was visible at any distance save when a log burned through, 
and, falling, sent a cloud of sparks whirling into the black night air. 

Then for a few seconds, as the wraith-like folds of smoke were wafted 
to and fro—to one’s fancy like the shades of despairing souls aimlessly 
floating through space, yet finding no rest in their eternal wanderings 
—the white trunks of the dead trees, illumined by the fitful glare, 
loomed out of the black void, phantasmal, vague ; while the dangling 
strands of moss swaying from the blackened boughs, stretched forth 
like spectral anguish-riven limbs, were touched with the lurid reflec- 
tion of the glow, and assumed the weird semblance of ghostly drapery 
streaming in the murky air—fantastic, unreal. 

Small wonder, I thought, that the dwellers in those wilds, when 
travelling, should dread the approaching night, and fear to sleep in 
the gloomy depths of the bush! Small wonder, too, that such 
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profound solemnity should touch the springs of morbid fancy and fill 
the untutored mind with superstitious awe. The Maoris might well 
speak with bated breath of dreaded things of evil, and people the 
waste solitudes with fallacies of the brain—hideous and enigmatic ! 

Even while I was most deeply buried in eerie thoughts such as 
these, the dogs of a sudden sprang to their*feet and, uttering a few 
premonitory growls, rushed in the direction of the stagnant pool, 
barking loudly. 

I reached out my arm and touched the Major. 

“ All right,” he said quietly. ‘I hear.” 

For a space all was still. Then there came drifting to us a low 
sound, at first strange and indefinable, but which grew, as we listened, 
into a canine whine ; now gradually rising to a mournful wail, now 
ebbing away to silence in lingering cadence. It was an appealing 
cry ; a cry unlike anything I ever heard in my waking senses, 

For a time all was quiet. ‘Then with the suddenness of a thunder- 
clap the dogs burst forth in a regular storm of barking which was 
dreadful to hear; for it was not in anger that they barked but in 
abject fear. 

The Major seized some of his fern bedding and threw it on the fire. 
Brightly it burned up and showed the animals backing step by step as 
though retreating before an advancing foe. Nearer and nearer they 
came towards us; still backing, still barking in a horrible, frenzied 
way. 

When opposite where we lay, and at a distance of about twenty 
feet, the Major again threw some fern upon the fire. Instantly it 
burst into flames and lit up the place like day. I peered at the 
ground before the dogs to see what could be the cause of their 
eldritch clamour. 

There was nothing there! There was nothing that I could see ; 
yet the dogs were convulsed with a violent shuddering in every fibre. 

Still barking furiously, still pursuing the same backward movement 
before the invisible object of their dread, they slowly crossed the 
open space and reached the spot where the monument to the deified 
chief had stood. Then, after a few moments of shuddering hesitation, 
the quivering wretches gathered themselves together for a spring, and, 
uttering two awe-struck yells of such anguish, such horrible despair, as 
I hope never to hear again, flew savagely at something in the air of 
the height of a man’s throat, and then fled into the darkness howling 
dismally. 

For a few moments my head spun round like a top, and there 
appeared to be a weight as of cold lead at the pit of my stomach 
which threatened to turn me sick. 

When I had recovered from my state of practical unconsciousness 
I turned to speak to Hoti, but on catching sight of the face beneath 
the tangled mass of black hair I was struck dumb. The Maori’s eyes 
were fixed and staring with horror ; his whole frame shook as though 
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palsied ; and he cowered to the earth crazed with fear. He opened 
his twitching lips to speak but no sound came through them. The 
struggle within from some dire emotion warped his features out of 
recognition and made his face ghastly to see. Suddenly witha cry of 
unspeakable misery he staggered to his feet and, seizing a burning 
brand from the fire (fora Maori dare not move abroad in the dark) 
he waved it aloft and rushed headlong from the place. 


As the Major and I stood in silence watching the erratic movement 


of the blazing stick as its bearer leaped over or dodged round the 
many impediments in his way, I furtively glanced at my companion to 
see if I could read aught in his face that would tend to dissipate 
the horrible suspicions which flooded my mind. But the scrutiny 
brought no relief to me, for I noticed that his brow was deeply 
furrowed and that his lips were tightly closed like those of a strong 
man battling with pain. 

Whilst I stood thus scanning the Major’s features my ears caught 
the sound of a wail, spoken in the beautiful vernacular, as it floated 
along on the still night air. ‘ Alas! Alas! I must die, for what 
avail is sacrifice and prayer against the furious power of desecrated 
tapu? Is it not the outraged spirit of the angry chief, whose grave I 
have profaned? Ah! Woe is me! Why did I hearken unto the 
wicked words of the white stranger from the other side of the big sea, 
for how I shall be given over to the powers of darkness below—even 
to the depths of Nuku! The waters of my life shall ebb out and the 
darkness of Po shall enshroud me in the long night—in the night of 
manifold darkness! Alas! Alas! I must die!” 

The weird lamentation ceased, and the spark was lost to view in 
the high fern which clothed the hill-side; but, from the direction it 
was taking when we last saw it, Hoti apparently was making for the 
summit of the cliff. 

After an interval of anxious watching we saw a small star shoot out 
of the sky, and, falling in the direction of the north—the far north 
where the spirit-path leads to the spirit-land—bury itself in the lake. 

* * * * * 


At this distance of time I attribute no superstitious importance to 
the strange incident of that night, for now I know it to have been 
nothing but a wreath of miasmal mist which probably the heat from 
the fire caused to ascend from that stagnant pool. But at the time, 
situated as we were in the gloomy depths of the bush, and beset with 
the vagueness and mystery of the day grown old, I think that one may 
be pardoned for momentarily forgetting the lessons which reason 
teaches, and finding one’s thoughts turning towards shades that are 
said to walk in darkness and are supposed to haunt such a spot as 
this. 
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BEWITCHED. 


RANT at your liking against these last days and “the whole stuffy 

business of living and dressing, and dining and going to offices ” 
—even in the Metropolitan Postal Districts the great notes sound now 
and again in some man’s ears, and though that man may essay to hide 
him in the deep clefts and caves of the daily round of custom and the 
common-place, yet Love and Hate and Sorrow and the great black 
terrors of life will find him out. 

That or something like it Firebras said when he told me in what 
wise a shuddering terror came to Middlemist Calverley, in the West 
Central District, and abode with him there for the space of three 
weeks, Firebras told it me as though it had happened to someone I 
didn’t know, a long time since ; but I heard one or two trifling bits 
of the story from Calverley himself, and from his manner I judged that 
the whole thing must have happened only the other day, and that the 
man it happened to was Calverley. 

Firebras knows a good many queer stories. He is a delightful 
person, but he does sometimes say the most astounding things. Only 
he has such an honest, serene, convincing manner that you don’t find 
out how astounded you are till he has finished talking to you and gone 
away. Then you go back to your old view of life, bounded by the 
morning and evening papers. 

Calverley is a critic. It is his profession, and he, following it 
honestly, makes a living by it, as other men do by carting dust, or 
promoting companies. He had vast advantages over most of the 
other critics.. He had been to Charterhouse, where he had been 
undistinguished, and he had been to Balliol, whence he had issued 
“Dreams and Cadences ”—for private circulation. From Oxford he 
passed into the society of the people in Chelsea who say clever things. 
He said several of these himself—and, heartened by the success which 
attended them, he began to say them as a craft. They were not very 
clever things, but from the pen of a man who could “fear the Greeks 
even while bearing gifts” with correct scansion, and could tell you 
that your minor poet was a fearful wild fowl, they cut like whips. 

Now it fell upon a time that Merlino, a young London Italian, wrote 
an operetta ; and the chance of his life coming, it was produced at 
the Hilarity at a morning performance. It found leniency at the 
hands of the dailies, and some of the evening papers were even roused 
to a mild enthusiasm, and illustrated their notices of it with grimy 
little process blocks. And it was put into the evening bill. 

Calverley had approached the first scene with a judicial interest, but 
when the coarse person from Fleet Street who sat next him in the 
stalls, came back after the interval, breathing warm brandy and water, 
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and under its influence slapped his great hands in rude approval, the 
music began to annoy Calverley intensely, and even while it was still 
at his ears, he was turning phrases in his mouth that boded ill for 
Merlino. It rained as he left the theatre, and after walking a hundred 
yards, he stepped into a cab, damp and discomforted and very angry. 
And his wrath going about seeking an object settled at length on 
Merlino and his operetta—and he wrote a notice of it. 

Firebras showed me the notice, but I have forgotten it, though I 
know it was bitterly clever. It held Merlino at arms’ length, at tongs’ 
length even, as “your Italian”; it applauded his industry and 
research ; it quoted freely from the banalities of the libretto, and 
whether it commented on orchestration, airs or choruses, it seemed to 
look up and down Merlino’s poor little provincial person from head 
to boots, and deep into his poor little provincial soul, with a cold 
impersonal interest. 

“ T think,” said Calverley, when he had finished, “ that that will make 
Saffron Hill sit up. If he’s a reasonable creature, he’ll go back to his 
piano organ and his monkey.” 

And Merlino “ sat up.” 

He said the criticism had cut the throat of his operetta, that it was 
cowardly—that it had ruined him. And indeed the operetta flickered 
for a week or two and died before any air of it had been so much as 
whistled in the street. Then Merlino said he would have revenge. 
When he had said that once’ or twice, he found that he meant it, and 
so, being an Italian, he never said it again. But Firebras, who was 
always about those foreigners’ clubs, heard him say it and gave the 
word to Calverley, when he met him in Oxford Street. Calverley 
stiffened his little figure, saying—“ Revenge ? let him try it on by all 
means—one doesn’t brawl with your foreigner here, one whistles for 
a policeman.” 

“ Well,” said Firebras, ‘ he won’t call with a horsewhip, for that is 
an English custom, and I think your policeman will keep him off you 
in the street ; but, if ever you happen to be taking your evening stroll 
past Cleopatra’s Needle and meet Merlino alone, you’d better make 
for Villiers Street and the traffic as sharp as you can cut. And there 
are other things you wouldn’t listen to, but P 

* What things ?” 

“Tf ever I saw a man with the se/fatura—the evil eye——” 

** Rubbish !” said Calverley. 

“Oh! very well, just as you like.” 

They had turned the corner of the little alley—Ducie Street that 
led to Russell Row where Calverley’s chambers are. The evening 
had fallen and the gas was burning in the stone-flagged passage. 

‘Come in and have half a pipe,” invited Calverley. 

As they passed in at the front door, a man in a cloak and soft hat 
hurried down the stairs and brushed past them turning his face to the 
wall. Firebras pulled his companion by the arm. 
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“See that,” he said softly, ‘how these Italians hang together !” 

“What do you mean?” asked Calverley severely. 

Firebras pointed towards the door. “Friend of Merlino’s,” he 
said ; ‘seen them together scores of times.” 

“ Coffee for four, eh?” said Calverley when they had climbed the 
stairs ; and he giggled as he put in his latcli-key. 

“Tf it had been that errand he would not have passed with his 
nose to the wall. He’s been to have a look at your quarters. Lock 
up carefully when I go.” 

“ Rubbish!” said Calverley again, “rubbish, I tell you.” But he 
said it less decidedly. ‘What have I done,” he complained, “ but 
cut up his fearful foolishness ?” 

“ Merlino thinks you have ruined his chances in life. What would 
an Englishman feel inclined to do to you if your humorous quill had 
taken away the support of his aged father and mother ? ” 

** But Merlino hasn’t any old father and mother to keep.” 

“That’s it,” said Firebras, “that’s just it. He’s got himself, and 
if you knew Merlino, you’d know that Merlino is more to him than 
mother or father, or tender sister or brother.” 

“Come to the window—sweet is the night air,” said Calverley, and 
they leaned out with their elbows on the sooty stone parapet. The 
night air was not sweet at all; it was cold, and clammy, and gusty, 
and Firebras shivered. The other took him by the arm. 

“Look there,” he said impressively, “look down at yonder dark 
figure motionless against the railings opposite.” 

“ Well?” queried Firebras. 

“ That,” Calverley remarked, ‘is a policeman, and,” he added with 
mingled pride and trustfulness, “the tireless guardian of a critic’s 
sleep.” 

“Pardon me,” said Firebras, whose eyes were better than his 
friend’s, “ the heavy step approaching is that of your tireless guardian, 
and at his approach yonder dark figure recollects an appointment and 
hurries off in his soft hat and black cloak. I incline to think, my 
dear Calverley, that he is another Italian.” 

“ Rubbish !” said Calverley once more, and Firebras, beginning to 
find his rejoinders monotonous, soon bade him a good-night and went 
away. Calverley locked his door and went to bed. But he could not 
get to sleep. He told himself that he had smoked too much, and he 
lay tossing, and turning, and thinking over what Firebras had said till 
he had got it all very thoroughly before him. After two hours that 
seemed like twelve, he got up, put on his dressing-gown, raked the 
fire together, and throwing on seme coals, sat down before it. Then 
a rather curious thing happened. 

When he went to get the coals he had left the door of his sitting- 
room open, because he felt that he should like to be reminded that 
his outer door was shut, and locked. And now as he sat by the fire 
toasting his chilled legs, his eyes fell again on this door, and he 
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could not get rid of an absurd fancy that there was some-one on the 
other side of it. He held his breath and kept still—very still—like a 
hunted man. A minute went by, two, three. In the stillness he 
could hear his watch ticking on the dressing-table in the next room. 
Then quite without sound the handle of his outer door turned twice 
—round and back again—and as the lock moved in its loose socket, 
the door came forward some sixteenth of an inch as if in response to 
the pressure of a shoulder outside. The cold sweat stood heavily on 
Calverley’s forehead—he was chilled and frightened to the ends of his 
fingers and feet. He held his breath still, and in the silence he saw 
the handle turn again. Then came a little sigh as though the creature 
on the other side of the door had been holding its breath also, and 
holding it too long; and then the soft pad-pad of stockinged feet 
going down the old stairs. The stairs in Russell Row are too solid 
to creak. It is the stairs of the new villa that do that. 

Calverley released his limbs and lungs from their tension, and when 
a shivering minute or two had assured him that he need no longer 
fear the face of his own door handle, he locked his parlour door on 
the inside, and then double-locked himself into his bedroom which 
opened from the parlour on the side furthest from the front door. 
When he had done this and had had some whiskey, he got into bed 
and slept like a child, because his nerves were worn-out with ten 
minutes’ terror of something he did not believe in. 


II. 


THAT was the beginning of it. Next day Calverley rose feeling feeble 
and wearied. He assured himself that he must have fancied all that 
about the door, so he went to the ironmonger’s opposite the York- 
shire Grey, and bought a new screwdriver and a neat brass bolt, and 
he put this on his outer door before he went to dinner. He dined at 
his club, and met a man there who told him that Merlino was a 
Neapolitan or Corsican, or something, and that he, Calverley, was in 
a jolly romantic Vendetta business. The man meant no harm; he 
didn’t believe it, and Calverley didn’t believe it, of course, but somehow 
he found he was not so hungry as he had thought he was. 

As he came up Ducie Street late that evening, he was seized with 
distrust of a dark shadow in an archway a little ahead, and crossed 
the road to avoid it. 

“My nerves are going to pieces,” he said; ‘‘I must get a tonic 
made up at the stores.” 

As he climbed the stairs, it occurred to him that dining out was a 
fruitless extravagance, and that a man might do worse than have his 
dinner sent in from Veroni’s, and eat it quietly among his books in the 
chastened glow of his thirty-five shilling reading-lamp. 
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Of course that business of the handle last night was mere fancy, 
still. . . . Calverley did not go to bed, and he left his parlour door 
open and sat by the fire watching the brass handle of his outer door. 

And the stillness grew and grew, and again he held his breath, and 
he heard a soft sound as of stockinged feet on the landing outside. 
They were five long, long minutes in which Calverley wondered whether 
the five-and-ninepenny bolt would not have been stronger after all. 
The handle did not turn this time, but there was a curious little click- 
clicking sound inside the lock, like the noise the locksmith makes 
when you lose the key of your secretaire and he comes round to see 
to it. The bolt held. Calverley heard the soft steps go away, hugged 
himself on his bolt and went to bed. But he felt this couldn’t go on, 
and he wrote to Firebras. No answer came, for Firebras was out of 
town. If Calverley had had any relations living in town, he would 
have gone to see them about this time, but they were in Jersey. So 
they were of no use to him, 

He felt strangely weak and tremulous. The days went on and he 
thought much, very much of what Firebras had said. He was very 
careful. He went on living as much of his old life as his new pre- 
cautions left him room for. He wrote his reviews, he attended his 
matinées, but he did not go out any more at night, and his meals were 
sent in from Veroni’s. They were monotonous meals: all dishes 
tasting of one sauce whose eternal basis was preserved tomato ; but the 
sauce of safety lent them savour ; until the arrival of a certain dish of 
cutlets narrowed again the limits of his dungeon. 

It was raining outside as it always rained in those days. The 
curtains were drawn and the dinner-tray lay on the little table 
between the red-shaded lamp and the cheerful fire. There were 
three cutlets in the dish, lapped by the usual sauce and gemmed with 
bright green peas, so green that the colour suggested copper poisoning, 
and the family at West Ham whom the little paragraphs are continu- 
ally chronicling as having chosen that means of egress from a colour- 
less world. His train of thought stopped at the idea of poison at the 
moment when his eyes were reading Café d’/talie on the edge of the 
dish—and, pushing the tray from him, he laid down his knife and 
fork. It was a startling idea. All Italians clan together, the very 
waiter who brought him this was probably a member of the Mafia or 
some other confraternity of assassins. In the kitchen of the café or 
in some archway ez route what might not have happened to those 
cutlets, to that sauce? And as he thought these things, the odour of 
death asserted itself in the faintly acid steam above the tomatoes. 
He turned the cutlets over with his fork, not that he had any further 
thought of dinner, but he wondered which cutlet was salted with a 
pinch of that fell salt. The housekeeper’s cat roused him by mewing 
and patting his knee with her paws. 

“Poor pussy,” he said, “‘ poor pussy then.” 

He liked the cat though it was a mere acquaintance of the last few 
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days, which had been spent so much within doors, But in a case 
like this—and he put the dish down at his feet. 

The cat looked up once in astonishment and then put down its 
head and began to eat the cutlet with rapid precision and an appear- 
ance of making the most of this streak of topsy-turvydom. After 
the manner of cats she dragged each cutlet in turn from the dish to 
the hearthrug to indulge a sportsmanlike imagination with the fiction 
of a freshly-killed mouse. Coming back to the dish she lapped sauce 
and gravy to their end, when she suffered herself to be turned out on 
to the landing with unctuous purrings. 

It was her last meal on earth. A solicitor’s office door on the first 
floor had been left open by the cleaners. After a night’s rest on its 
mat she was seen to pass out of the house while the front step was 
being cleaned, and a moment later she was a little limp rag of tabby 
fur. A hansom turning the corner suddenly did this thing. 

But of this Calverley knew nought, and when, having guiltily asked 
his housekeeper where pussy was that morning, he saw her put her 
apron to her eyes, he turned pale and his knee trembled as he sat. 

‘Don’t tell me,” he almost screamed, “if anything has happened. 
I can never eat my breakfast if anything—I hate to hear of the 
’ sufferings of animals.” 

And Mrs. Simcoe did not tell him. 

On that day after a breakfast of potass and whiskey, Calverley sat 
by his window until he saw Verriatt of the Colonial Office passing 
down Russell Row. Then he unbolted and unlocked his doors, 
closed them carefully and ran out. He greeted Verriatt with strange 
pleasure, and secured his escort as far as Whitehall. His eyes grew 
moist as they walked side by side. This human companionship 
affected him so deeply. 

From Whitehall he took cab for the Army and Navy Stores, where 
with a grocery catalogue before him, he made a list of biscuits and 
tinned things. Anything that could be securely tinned or potted or 
bottled with seals over the stoppers so that a man might be the first 
to let them see light, Calverley bought. He provisioned his fortress 
for a month, and at that he stayed, for he could not bear to think of 
more than one month of durance. 

When he had seen all his parcels brown-papered and twined, 
descend into a deep packing case and headed up with hammering of 
nails, he sneaked down the steps and walked towards home, choosing 
the main thoroughfares of Victoria Street and Parliament Street. He 
meant to have lunched at the Cheshire Cheese, but the cowardly fit 
was on him, and he ate an underdone steak at a Piccadilly restaurant 
whose entrance was not up a dark passage. 

He was picking his steps over the crossing at Piccadilly Circus, 
when a sharp tap sounded upon his silk hat. Someone had taken a 
liberty with him—some ribald had thrown something from one of the 
thousand windows. He flushed to his hat brim, but a glance at a shop 
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window showed him his hat undisturbed, and he walked haughtily 
on without deigning to look up for the gratification of his assailant. 
In Oxford Street he swung himself on to a passing bus. Russell Row 
was empty, and he was soon in the secure heights of his chambers. 
As he sank into his fireside chair, his hat rolled off from the table edge. 

When he picked it up, he saw a neat round hole drilled cleanly 
through the top of it, and his trembling hand touched another hole 
in the side. 

Then he knew that in broad daylight his head had been the target 
for an assassin’s aim, luckily a faulty one. But in Piccadilly Circus ! 
—and how near, how near !—a slug from an air-gun had done this. 
All the outside world became one ambush to him, and he cowered 
from the very window as he sat. 

When Bothwellhaugh pushed his barrel through the window and 
the Regent fell out of the saddle, all men heard the bang of the piece, 
and looking up, saw the smoke curling under the eaves. But who 
should say, if a man died by this silent stroke, from what window the 
little death pellet came ? 

And Calverley went to the door again and tried the lock and shot 
the bolt, and coming back threw himself on his sofa with tears in 
his eyes. 


III. 


AFTER a week of the life Calverley began to lead after the startling 
incident of the hat, he was in a condition of nervous fever. He lost 
his nerve as a man loses it who has missed his footing crag-climbing, 
and has saved himself on a giddy verge. And Calverley’s nerve did 
not come back. He grew yellow and bilious, for a diet of biscuits 
and eggs and spiced and potted foods does not brace a man who 
lives in an armchair. He read little scraps of books and left them 
littering the room ; he smoked constantly, and made black coffee with 
a nickel-plated patent. 

He wrote to Firebras at Hampstead, telling him the story with 
much pitiful jocularity—he wrote again and besought his advice—he 
wrote again begging him for old friendship’s. sake to come—and 
Firebras did not answer. There was no other man; and Calverley, 
lying on his sofa, huddled and weary, cursed the discriminating exclu- 
siveness which he had stroked and patted oft-times and oft. 

There was a story in one of the books of a man in Italy who said a 
hot word, and, fearing a knife, fled to a little tower, and, so that he 
lived, was content to live a long life alone, drawing up his food in a 
basket ; and in the evening of his life his fears were slaked, and there 
was a day when he stepped out to feel the strange green turf before 
the threshold. It was then the waiting knife came round the corner 
between him and the door. 
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When Calverley read that he yearned for the pavement and sent the 
housekeeper out to buy another bolt for his door—a larger one. 

The house was an old one and the fortunate fellow .was able to 
close the old shutters by night, but a skylight above troubled him 
greatly until he had climbed on to the tiles with the housekeeper’s 
steps and found his roof inaccessible from the lower house next 
door. 

The idea of a cigar and a stroll upon the tiles struck him that 
evening. All ideas now made him fretful, but he went, and whined 
as he went. The bright moonlight and the sense of exalted security 
soothed him somewhat ; he leaned over the grimy parapet at the side 
and let the ash of his cigar drop down into Ducie Street. He could 
hear the rumble of the traffic in Holborn, but Ducie Street was 
empty. He took a turn along the narrow way between the two slopes 
of the tiles—a fisherman’s walk, two steps and overboard into Russell 
Row—and came back to his parapet. And now Ducie Street was no 
longer empty. A man was leaning against the railings at the corner 
—a man in a high silk hat. But the long dark hair that fell beneath 
it and the whole cut of the cloak left no doubt as to his nationality. 
The man was a foreigner, and the high silk hat, assumed doubtless as 
a disguise, could not hide him from the terror-quickened eyes of 
Calverley. 

His wrongs, his unmerited sufferings (he had forgotten the review 
by this time), his long fast from human fellowship came upon him 
suddenly and met the constant current of instinct which prompts the 
Englishman to aim at a mark. The two together swept Mr. Calverley 
to his knees on the roof. He softly loosened half a brick, a moss 
encrusted brick, and dropped it with angry precipitation upon the hat 
of the lurker below. 

The hat fell dinted on the pavement. Its owner picked it up— 
the battered thing—and hurried away towards Holborn. 

“ Lex talionis—a hat for a hat,” said Calverley bitterly. 

Some one was knocking at his door. The owner of the hat had 
doubtless come—red-hot—to expostulate. The owner therefore was a 
stranger, not one of his foes. Calverley drew a full breath of relief as 
he hastened to unbar it. For once he had been wrong ; he had not 
dropped a brick on the hat of an Italian murderer, but had been 
guilty of a shocking joke at the expense of some strange gentleman’s 
beaver, as any light-hearted fool might have done. It was a respite 
from the strange horrors that beset his path. He felt a thrill of joyful 
fellowship with his kind, and could hardly open the bolts quickly 
enough to receive the curses of the owner of the hat. But when 
he got it open there stood no indignant hat-owner, cursing and 
questioning, only Firebras, calm and sympathetic, with a railway rug 
in one hand and Bradshaw and a bundle of Calverley’s letters in the 
other. 

“I’ve been away ; only just back, and I came on just as I am.” 
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Calverley, the colour of a well-washed blanket, drew his friend in 
and shut the door. 

“T’m hunted,” he said. “I’ve just dropped a brick on the villain’s 
head and smashed his hat in. I thought I’d made a mistake when I 
heard you knock, and that, whoever it was, had come up to threaten 
proceedings. But not he—he made off. If he hadn’t been lurking 
there for some evil purpose would a man take half a brick and go off 
without a word? Now would he? And I’ve enraged him more than 
ever. No Italian can afford to lose his only good hat.” 

“TI don’t quite follow you,” said Firebras, “and your letters; but 
come, tell me all you’ve done.” 

And Calverley did tell him, sitting restlessly upright on the edge of 
his cane chair while Firebras sat there with half-shut eyes and a smile 
of recognition for each incident. To the very end of the narrative 
Calverley clung to his own poor little fiction of not believing in this 
sort of thing, but Firebras’s grey calm eyes seemed to see through so 
much and with so large a sympathy, that at last Calverley broke down 
and began to cry in his chair, and put his elbows on the table and 
told Firebras what he had not yet had courage to tell himself. 

“I may bolt myself in and shutter up and stop every hole in this 
stuffy prison,” he wailed, “but, Firebras, I don’t mind telling you 
there’s something I can’t keep out, do what I may. Look how my 
cheeks have fallen in. Look at myribs; I’m wasting away. I’ve got 
fire here and there. You know when I read that poem of Rossetti’s 
here at night I could fancy that some beggar is melting my image in 
wax and chuckling as it melts.” 

“ Maleficium, eh?” said Firebras, nodding sympathetically as if 
Calverley were describing the symptoms of indigestion. 

“And there’s something sits with me at all hours, especially at 
night. My nerves are all gone. Why, last night I had to move that 
skull, the one I had that came out of the peat bed in Chat Moss. 
I couldn’t bear it on the bracket, and so I shoved it into the drawer 
there, and even then I knew it was grinning.” 

“Did you ever notice Merlino’s eyes ?” said Firebras, thoughtfully. 
“One is higher than the other. I never like that kind of man to look 
at me.” 

“Then you think it’s the evil eye. Would it do me any gcod to 
go to Australia? Can’t you make an image of him? I wouldn’t mind 
sticking pins into it.” 

“You forget he has the start of us,” said Firebras, and he went on 
making pencil dots and dashes on an old envelope, brooding over it 
as if he were planning the environment of a soul, while Calverley 
watched him anxiously, lighting his pipe again and again. 

At last Firebras rose up and strode the room with his chin on his 
breast. 

“Cheer up,” he said, “T’ll pull you through if you'll pull your 
nerves together. To-night I’ve no traps with me and couldn’t get 
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them. ‘To-morrow I must be at the Bank about some transfers in an 
estate I’m trustee of, but I’ll be here in the evening, and we'll try a 
counter-spell. You take a long walk, and——” 

“T can’t,” said Calverley, pitifully. 

“Then begin the day with a cold douche and dumb-bells. Drink 
nothing but soda water, and don’t smoke or eat anything but a little 
bread and fruit. Your nerves are all anyhow.” 

“Ves ”—Calverley forced a smile—‘“‘I really think they are.” 

“Why not walk down to the Club with me? It will do you good 
to have a chat with your fellow-creatures, and,” Firebras added with 
the faintest shadow of a smile, ‘you are sure to find someone coming 
your way who will see you home.” 


IV. 


Dazep, as a man suddenly coming from the darkness into strong 
sunlight, Calverley went back to the world of three weeks ago. He 
had supper at the Club, and in the joy of reunion with his kind, and 
prospective release of Firebras, he listened with smiles of encourage- 
ment while a very young man entertained him with (1) the well-known 
figment of the Scilly Islanders and their washing, (2) a familiar story 
of the defrauded dog who went straight out and fetched a policeman, 
and (3) a venerable jest that recalled the fifth form room in which 
Calverley had first heard it. Leaving the young man happy in that 
he had made conversation, he turned to his next neighbour and 
casually asked news of Merlino and his operetta of ‘Paula and 
Virginius.” 

‘* Merlino’s gone for good.” 

Calverley thought of Firebras and queried the statement. 

“Yes, gone yesterday morning. Uncle, a rich hotel-keeper in the 
Ticino, makes Merlino his heir, leaves him business and a million 
francs to carry it on with. Do better at that than he did with Paula 
and what’s-his-name, eh ?” 

“Ts that really a fact?” said Calverley. 

‘*Why, did he owe you anything? Abuse his hotel in paragraphs 
if he doesn’t cash up, or praise the cookery at the other place. Hotel- 
keeping is the only industry in the Ticino. Ever heard the story of the 
revolution there, and the crowd, marching on the Town Hall singing 
the Marseillaise, were dispersed by somebody shouting ‘ Waiter!’ 
Everyone answered the Italian for ‘ Coming sir !’ and——” 

But Calverley had gone home, unescorted. 

x ” * * * 

Firebras is a very serious man. I do not know what craft he 
follows or what he does with his life. To play the violin or fence with 
the rapier, you must give up some hours daily. Firebras gives a life 
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to wanderings about the earth, to look at its ways through half-shut 
eyes, and reading books that dead and gone people wrote, knowing 
that Firebras would read and appreciate. He is a very wise man, and 
he talks of things that no one else speaks of because they cling 
somewhere about all our hearts. 

He came to Calverley’s rooms at nirfe in the evening, full of 
sympathy and carrying a great gladstone which Calverley eyed as if it 
were timed for a doorstep explosion. Firebras noticed at once the 
change in his friend. 

“You look better already,” he said, unbuckling the straps of the 
bag. “I’ve got everything here to work the counter-spell, and I’ve 
found all out about Merlino. And I’ve not the slightest hesitation 
now in putting all my knowledge at your service. He’s a bigger 


rascal than I thought. . . . 27A, Maryborough Mansions, is his address. 
It’s a garret in an old Soho house converted into flats, and Merlino 
keeps the only key . . . living by himself, cooking macaroni and 


opera tunes. I believe I am strong enough.” 

Calverley was strong enough to laugh ungratefully. 

“T think . . . I think it’s been my undue sensitiveness to trifles,” 
he said. “TI really feel all right now. What did you propose to do?” 
he asked. 

But Firebras was staring into the hot coals. There was a long 
silence. Calverley lighted a cigar, let it out, lit it again and then 
added 

“ And besides, Merlino has gone to Italy ; and 

* And so now you think you have fancied it all,” answered Firebras 
slowly, and he got up and strapped up the gladstone very tightly 
and sharply . . . “ Well, good-night, Calverley; you’re a man of a 
wonderful imagination. You ought to be a war correspondent.” 

Calverley laughed light-heartedly, but when Firebras went he bolted 
the door after him, from three weeks’ habit, and then unbolted it again, 
with a blush and an apologetic shrug. 
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If WAS CONSIDERABLY PAST FIVE O’CLOCK WHEN OUR LOVERS FOUND THEMSELVES 
BACK AT THE COTTAGE. 











